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America Knows - 


Chevrolet Cars and Trucks and 
Chevrolet Dealers Have Met the 
Test of Leadership 


CHEVROLET 


FIRST IN SERVICE” 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 











7 MORE NURSES NEEDED! All women can help! Write Surgeon General, U. S. Army, Washington 25, D.C. 


When it comes to safety, strength, long life, all- 
round usefulness . . . you can’t beat steel. This is truer 
today than ever. War research has produced improved 
steels, many of them developed in United States Steel 
laboratories. Someday these better steels will serve 
you well in cooking utensils, vacuum cleaners, stoves, 
automobiles. When you buy such things, be sure to 
look for the USS Label. It’s the sign of good steel. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 








Next Thing You Know 
It’s On Your Table! 


IF You LIVE in Bridgeport, Toledo, 
Joliet . . . or almost any other city 
of about the same size .. . it’s quite 
possible your daily bread arrived 
on a Fruehauf Trailer. 





That’s the case, for example, if the bread on your 
table is Silvercup. For Gordon Baking Company... 
bakers of Silvercup ... depend on a fleet of 35 
Fruehauf Trailers to deliver bread from their plants 
in New York, Detroit and Chicago to other metro- 
politan areas within an 80-mile radius of these cities. 
The Trailers each carry “a mile of bread”... 5,000 
loaves .. . enough to supply 5 to 7 delivery routes. 


MILK AND FLOUR, TOO 


But delivering bread faster ... and fresher... 
isn’t the only job these Fruehaufs do... for, on the 
return trips; they also haul incoming materials to the 
bakeries. Gordon maintains its own milk processing 
stations at LaGrange, Ind., and Salamanca, N. Y... . 
and from these points the Trailers come into the 
plants with full loads of milk. 


On arrival back in Detroit or Chicago they haul 
flour from rail terminals to the bakeries. As many 
as 140 bags ride in one Trailer .. . that’s nearly 20 
tons ... yet these big loads are pulled by trucks 
with a load-rating far below that figure. That’s be- 
cause any truck can pull, on a Trailer, far more 
than it is designed to carry! 


LONG HOURS—LOW COST 


These Fruehaufs get a lot of hard usage... 14 
hours a day or more... 75,000 miles a year. Repair 
costs? Only lubrication, painting and nominal main- 
tenance. Endurance? Many of the Fruehaufs in this 
fleet have outlasted 4 trucks! 


The Gordon Baking experience is typical of 
thousands of others ... in more than 100 different 
kinds of business . . . whose executives will tell you 
that Trailers do countless jobs that couldn’t be done as 
well, if at all, by any other method. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY °* DETROIT 


Service in Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUF 7/275 vmomne |. 
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The first Fruehauf purchased by Gordon Baking was a 1925- 
model Tank-Trailer for hauling fresh milk. This veteran unit 
is one of a fleet of 6 Fruehaufs doing duty at Gordon's La- 
Grange plant—20 years of service—and still on the road! 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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‘What's Ahead 


SMALL BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Contrary to the expectations of many 
economists, America’s small business estab- 
lishments have managed to survive the war 
with fair success. Nevertheless, there are 
some 600,000 fewer businesses today than 
when we entered the war. Thus, what the 
post-war period holds for the small business 
man is becoming a matter of increasing 
speculation as the war forges ahead to a 
successful close. 

Next issue we will bring you the first 
instalment of a story that deals with this 
problem in detail. Authored by Homer H. 
Shannon, it’s called “WHat’s AHEAD FOR 
Smat. Business?” 

Don’t miss this story if you want a com- 
prehensive analysis of the peacetime pros- 
pects for American small business. 


FORECAST—SECOND QUARTER 


All signs indicate that 1945’s second quar- 
ter may produce some far-reaching develop- 
ments for U. S. industry, both at home and 
abroad. 

Another big feature in our April 1 issue 
—Forses’ second quarterly forecast—will 
carry the predictions of leading economists 
on the business conditions and trends to be 
expected in this period. 

Participants include B. C. Forbes, top- 
ranking economists and Gene Robb, survey- 
ing the Washington scene. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN FOOD 


Our Opportunities department next time 
delves into some of the profit-making poten- 
tialities in the food business—a field which 
offers wide possibilities in a big variety of 
small-capital enterprises. 

The businesses covered can all be started 
with initial investments running from $250 


to $4,000. 
“BIGGEST MISTAKE" 


Next issue Charles S. Davis, Borg-Warner 
Corp. head, adds his name to the list of 
top executives who are revealing their “big- 
gest mistake” for the edification of Forses’ 
readers. 

Reported by James Abell Wright, Davis’s 
story is the sixteenth in a series dealing 
with the outstanding business blunders of 
prominent Americans. 

An account of Bernard Baruch’s “biggest 
mistake” will appear in an early issue. 


ABOUT WAGES 


In our March 1 issue wes published the 
first results of a nationwide survey on two 
questions of vital importance to U. S. busi- 
ness men: 1, “Is it feasible to pay 48 hours’ 
pay for 40 hours’ work?” 2. “Is a guaran- 
teed annual wage feasible?” 

The widespread comment already aroused 
by this survey apparently indicates a deep- 
seated interest in the subject. Read our 
April 1 issue for additional replies to the 
above questions—replies, incidentally, which 
May surprise a good many people. 
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Readers Say 


FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


In the interest of clarity and a better 
understanding on the part of all our citi- 
zens, I respectfully suggest that in all news 
items published in papers, magazines, edi- 
torials, etc., throughout the country, where 
reference is made to Government projects, 
Government expenditures, Government-cre- 
ated jobs, etc., that the word Taxpayers be — 
substituted for Government. 

Possibly if this truth is repeated often 
enough it may finally penetrate, and the 
myth of a kindly, goodhearted something 
called Government, dispensing, with gen- 
erous hands, riches from a bottomless treas- 
ure chest, may be exploded, and we will 
finally realize what it is all about. Then if 
we prefer to pay and continue to pay, we 
will do it with open eyes, and not under 
the illusion that some man or group of men 
must necessarily be superior in intellect and 
endowed with the world’s supply of the milk 
of human kindness.—W. B. Davis, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


PROFITABLE IDEA 


I happen to be a professional photogra- 
pher. Upon picking up the Feb. 15 issue 
and reading “Opportunities in Eight Small 
Capital Fields,” I came across a particular 
item which could easily be adapted to my 
particular business. I can assure you that 
the first order will more than pay for my 
three years’ subscription, and if no further 
ideas would result from reading Forses 
(which is‘ highly impossible), I still have 
the pleasure of obtaining a good, to-the- 
point publication on business trends.— 
Leonarp S. Leonarps, Newark, N. J. 


DISCOVERED 


Where has Forses been all my life?— 
J. E. Sxerton, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


WAR WEAPONS 


It is impossible for me to see where there 
is any room for argument in connection 
with your editorial “Germany Smarter Than 
U. S.” [Feb. 15]. It is only necessary to 
look at this from a sound, logical stand- 
point to find the answer, and particularly 
since the article dwells altogether on “war 
materials.” : 

The enemy thought they had caught us 
with our “plants down,” which was quite 
true, but can anyone say that, with all the 
25 years of concentrated preparation for 
war, the Germans or Japs have accom- 
plished as much in that time as has the 
U. S. in only one or two years after we 
were attacked? 

Results are what count. I do not believe 
our victories could have been possible with 
obsolete, inferior tanks, planes, guns, ships, 
etc. 

Judging by the progress of our armies, 
I believe eventually it will come to light 
that our American genius has been “right 
on the ball."—Artuur R. KINLEy, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

















FACT ox FICTION ? 


3 Ocarture OF BUTTE, MONTANA 


O SAPPHIRES minco in 
MONTANA ARE USED AS TRADE 
GOODS,-IN THE ARMYS DEALINGS 
WITH SOUTH PACIFIC TRIBES. 
FACT OR FICTION? 





EXTRA WIDE RIGHT- 


A 47-SECOND QUIZ ON 


THE TREASURE STATE 





AND 25 SQUARE MILES AROUND 
THE CITY BY AXIS FORCES, IN 1941, 
MIGHT HAVE CRIPPLED U.S. WAR 


ABLE 
LD DREDGES IN 
‘ MoO 






A ; 
<9 SOFT-DRINK SHORTAGE 






OF-WAY GAVE NORTHERN 
@ PACIFIC ITS NICKNAME MAIN MAKES AXIS WAR LORDS COVET 
STREET OF THE NORTHWEST. MONTANAS PHOSPHATE ROCK 
FACT OR FICTION? oeposits. FACT OR FICTION 7 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1. Fact. At war’s outbreak, mines in Butte 
and vicinity worked a miracle of manganese 
production, using “pink ore’’—a former 
waste material . . . and this manganese has 
been a mainstay of America’s armament in- 
dustries. Montana ships much of its price- 
less minerals via Northern Pacific Railway. 


2. Fact. Dredges can dig passages ahead, 
fill them up behind, thus pull their ponds 
with them. Northern Pacific has carried 
huge fortunes in gold from Montana mines. 


3. Fiction. As jewel-bearings in precision 
apparatus such as bomb-sights, sapphires 
have priceless value. N. P. carries Montana’s 
sapphires to war plants.. 


Rela, EROS Te ingot 





4. Fiction. Not for soft drinks, but for making 
steels, medicines, explosives, the Axis greed- 
ily covets America’s phosphate rock. Phos- 
phorites from Montana-Wyoming-Idaho 
reserves (by far the world’s largest) are 
hauled in quantity by N. P. 


5. Fiction. This famous slogan means that 
Northern Pacific links the largest number of 
important population centers in the North- 
west states. 


FREE ..LOTS OF FUN.. 


Send for the FACT OR FICTION booklet — 44 
poges, illustrated. Address Northern Pacific 
Railway, Room 953, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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ROUTE OF THE NORTH COAST LIMITED 
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2-LINE 
Editorials 


More inflation is inevitable. 





But it could, should, be kept within 


bounds. 


U. S. labor union heads are dictators 
today. 


But they will be dethroned. 
Stalin won’t be stalled. 


Some second-rate bonds still look like 
first-rate investments. 


Is De Gaulle overplaying his hand? 
Inflated: Farm land prices. 

Avoid railway, air travel. 
Conditions are inexpressibly bad. 


Boosting gold to $58 an ounce would 
be idiocy. 


Inflation is comparable to incendiary 


bombs. 
Don’t short-sell stocks. 
A cash reserve never ruined anyone. 


Patriotism: If you don’t own a home, 
save now to build later. 


Stiffening stock margins is O.K. 
New Deal cottoning to the South has 
landed our cotton-growing industry in 


a sad mess. 


Unselfishness has never undone any- 
one. 


Looks wintry for Germany. 


Investigate before you invest in for- 
eign loans. 


The best job-insurance is work well 
done. 


No. 1 Investment: Government bonds. 
For the Japs, the jig is up. 


Remember: Job-seekers will by-and-by 
outnumber jobs. 


FORBES 
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It was a great day in railroading when in 1852 Missouri 
Pacific received its first locomotive delivered by 

sailing vessel and river boat from New 

England shops. This was the first 


locomotive to run west of 


Pee 


Today Missouri Pacific uses a fleet of high pow- 
ered General Motors Diesel locomotives to haul 


poidewiiqodaicpangrrerporcce PUTTING RAILROADING ON A NEW PLANE 


HESE days the railroads are doing things 
& that would have been impossible a few years 
ago. And one of their most powerful and mod- 
ern tools is the General Motors line of Diesel 
locomotives. : 


Since the day that the first of these locomotives 
took the rails, they have rolled up the impressive 
total of more than 200 millions of miles of op- 
eration on America’s major railroads. 


ON TO FINAL VICTORY ( J \ | 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS tate ie 
— DIESEL 
POWER 
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In the things they have done—moving tremendous 
loads, maintaining fast, regular schedules, always 
on the job—lies the forecast of a new day for 
railroading when the war is over. Then the full 
possibilities in Diesel motive power may be applied 
to the carrying of passengers and freight through- 
out the country. 

That is why it’s a great new day for railroading, 
with greater days ahead. 














The Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES* 
reports on its progress in 


serving human needs 


‘The PURPOSE of The Equitable 
is to serve human needs—to enable 
policyholders through co-operative 
action to achieve security to a degree 
that would not be possible through 
individual effort alone. 


The Equitable during the past year continued to 
grow in usefulness to the American public and to the 
war economy of the nation. A total of $609,026,000 
of new Equitable life insurance was purchased in 
1944. This volume is a tribute to the foresight and 
patriotism of a large proportion of the American 
people, who are refraining from spending their money 
needlessly and instead are putting it aside for the future. 


It is likewise a tribute to the work of Equitable 
agents in carrying the story of life insurance and its 
benefits to the public. Most people, even though they 
realize their need for the protection that life insurance 
provides, tend to defer its purchase and must be per- 
suaded to do that which will mean much to their 
welfare and happiness. 





The aggregate of Equitable protection at the year- 
end was $8,897,754,000—a record. 


Benefit payments to policyholders and their families 
averaged $26,000 an hour throughout the past year, 
a total of $230,992,000. 


The increase in dividend rates on most types of 
policies, put into effect last year, is being continued 
for 1945, thus maintaining the /ow net cost of Equitable 
protection. An aggregate of $43,801,000 is scheduled 
for distribution to policyholders as dividends during 
1945. 


The Equitable continued to grow in financial 
strength during 1944, assets increasing $318,329,000, 
a larger gain than in any previous year. Total assets 
are $3,507,983,000. 

Holdings of United States Government obligations 
have increased to $1,568,317,000, representing policy- 
*4 Mutual Company Incorporated under the Laws of New York State 


* 


holder funds directly helping to speed victory. In 
addition to the purchase of Government securities, 
The Equitable made diversified investments in cor- 
porate securities in 1944 at an average yield of 3.51%. 


Life insurance is serving well in the war. It has 
extended and enlarged its protection of the American 
Family. It has helped those in distress. It has encour- 
aged thrift and combated inflation. It has contributed 
greatly to the financing of the war. 


In the peacetime future of our country, life insur- 
ance will be an equally dynamic factor. While con- 
tinuing as a bulwark of family security, its investment 
funds will help industry speed reconversion and ex- 
pand production, thereby providing jobs. 


Life insurance investment funds have played an 
important role in the development of America. What 
life insurance has done in the past to aid the national 
economy, it will do on an even vaster scale and with 
larger inspiration in the America of tomorrow. 
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SEND FOR 
THIS! 










FREE BOOKLET 


—with real-life pictures 
and examples. Helps you 
arrange your own life 
insurance to get the 
greatest values. No 
obligation. Fill in 
coupon today and 
send to 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 





Name 





Address 
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City and State. 
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D> i SYLVANIA centralizes facts 


with KARDEX visible control 


Famous for radio tubes, electronic 
devices, lamps and fixtures, Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc. really. threw 
“light” on personnel administration 
when they adopted this Kardex Vis- 
ible record control system. 

_ By this move, Sylvania 
immediately brought to- 

gether in one place all data 

about employees, elimi- 

nating duplication of ef- 

fort, saving many hours 

of clerical labor, and 


88 PAGES OF FACTS — FREE 


“Personnel Administration—Records and 
Procedures” is full of helpful data based 
on our wide experience in working with 
leading personnel men. Shows many sys- 
tems, records, results. Get it from our 
nearest Branch Office. 
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making personnel administration in 
general simpler, faster, and more 
accurate. 

This consolidation of record con- 
trols has extra importance during 
times of transition. It facilitates the 

rapid and intelligent selec- 

tion of men and women for 

transfer and better jobs. 
With Kardex a single ref- 


erence reveals the application and 
history record, attendance record 
and rate record cards. For quick 
comparison, occupational skill codes 
are charted on visible margins, while 
automatic increase dates and other 
follow-up activities are clearly sig- 
nalled to assure attention at the 
proper time. 

A highly effective system—let us 
aid you in developing an equally 
effective one. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAN 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC, 





























Our bomber crews have learned a lesson the 
hard way. 

It’s not enough to bail out. Before pulling 
the rip cord, they’ve got to drop like a rock, 
sometimes for miles, to evade enemy planes 

that try to pick them off like clay pigeons. 
Then, as the earth hurtles up to meet 
them, the ring is yanked and... WHAM! 

... with a jerk the big umbrella mush- 

rooms out, pulls them up short, lets them 
down easy. 
s > A In that moment of impact, terrific stress 
—S=- CC SSSmmS—-' ; a. goes on harness buckles and hardware. 
= —Se =. That’s why they always contain Nickel 
—the tough metal that gives alloys high 
resistance to shock. 
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Tools of all kinds, 
particularly those 
that must take a 
daily beating, ; 
rely on Nickel to 
help them stand up under sudden 
impact. In this, and many other 
ways, versatile Nickel is your 
“unseen friend”... one of the 
things that serves you every day 
. .. like the tubes in your radio 
or the spark plugsin your car. 


Nické: penal 

sevrnationll New York 5, N.Y. 
International Nickel—world’s largest min- 
ers, smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
Platinum metals . . . producers of INCO 


Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and 
INCONEL, 
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BUY AND HOLD 
WAR BONDS 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Time Off To Donate Blood 


Is this employer on the right track? He has offered em- 
ployees a half-day off, either a forenoon or afternoon, to 
donate blood. Were such an arrangement widely adopted, 
blood banks could be kept busy throughout both day and 
evening. No need to emphasize how many precious lives 
have been saved through prompt furnishing of blood and 
plasma. This is perhaps the most potent way any healthy 
civilian can contribute to keeping down our war death total. 


Workers Want Business Taxes Cut 


An increasing number of employees are grasping the im- 


Will Congress take note of the new, enlightened trend of 


- thought, and as speedily as feasible, readjust stultifying 


burdens on business? 


Co-operation Involves Concessions 


As we enter into an international organization to re- 
adjust the post-war world, we must be prepared to make 
concessions to others. President Roosevelt declares frankly 
that he doesn’t relish the planned reallocation of Polish 
territory. However, he wisely took a realistic attitude. 
All co-operation entails give-and-take. Russia has contributed 
so invaluably to defeating Germany that Stalin, very nat- 








portance of reducing taxes on business 
in order to stimulate post-war employ- 
ment. The Railroad Workers’ Journal, 
after pointing out in an article that “in 
normal times it requires an average 
of about $7,000 capital for industry 
to provide a job for one person,” and 
“$25,000 of transportation equipment 
and other investment” per railway em- 
ployee, approvingly quotes this state- 
ment by Vice-President Matthew Woll 
of the American Federation of Labor: 

There should be a complete revision of 
our tax laws. . . . There is abroad the gen- 
eral belief and conviction that the tax policy 
of the Government, coupled with, its appar- 
ent attitude toward industry, is preventing 
the normal expansion of American industry. 
{t is the common belief that undue and un- 
just taxes are keeping billions of dollars of 
idle capital lying in banks because capital 
is afraid to take excursions into new enter- 


prises or to assist in the expansion of old 
ones. 


Those who advocate “soak the rich” 
imagine corporations are owned by 
“the rich.” Wrong, totally wrong! 
Practically every corporation is owned 
far more largely by many thousands 
of thrifty citizens in moderate circum- 
stances than by any handful of mil- 


lionaires. It is estimated that there are ° 


15,000,000 corporation stockholders. 
In addition, other millions of small 
bondholders. After all, the whole well- 
‘being of the nation depends upon bus- 
iness, upon the healthy functioning of 
business, Cripple business and the 


country, of course including employ- 
ment, is crippled. 
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LAUGHS FOR FIGHTERS— 
AND OTHERS 


“Laugh and the world 
laughs with you, weep and 
you weep alone.” 

The Editor of Forses has 
sought relaxation during these 
days and nights haunted, in 
common with other millions 
of Americans, with prayerful 
anxiety over loved ones on 
fighting fronts, by producing 
a book designed to furnish 
laughs for our fighters—and 
those worrying over their 
safety: “499 Scottish Stories 
for the Price of 500,” dedi- 
cated “To the Land of the 
FREE.” 

The printer, reading the 
manuscript, describes it as 
“an antidote for war nerves.” 

Flying in the teeth of every- 
thing Scottish, the author is 
sending a free copy to every 
Army and Naval Hospital in 
the country and will supply 
copies to service men at $1, 
less than half the regular price 
of $2.02—the two cents being 
added to pay one cent royalty 
per copy to the two associates 
who did most of the work. 

Send orders—with remit- 
tance, of course!—to B. C. 
Forbes Publishing Co., 120 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 








urally, insists upon territorial realign- 
ments calculated to insure his country’s 
future safety. Doubtless Stalin has 
agreed to certain things not exactly 
to his liking. Ditto, Churchill, as well 
as Roosevelt. 

Without broadmindedness, without 
toleration, without a spirit of compro- 
mise, no organization designed to 
maintain the peace of the world could 
be moulded or maintained. The United 
States cannot hope to rule the world 
dictatorially, to override all other 
Powers. 

Let us reconcile ourselves to com- 
promises not wholly ideal from our 
viewpoint. We live in a mundane, 
workaday, sternly practical world, not 
in a beatific dream world. It is our 
duty to adhere as far as possible to 
idealism—without, however, wrecking 
establishment of an international body 
to insure peace simply because we can- 
not have all our own way. 


Citizens As Tax Leviers 


Before the New Deal, taxes were 
levied only by government, Federal or 
State or municipal authorities. Now a 
revolution has been permitted: Private 
citizens are allowed to enthrone them- 
selves as tax leviers, gatherers. In 
Biblical times rulers granted conces- 
sions to ruthless citizens to gather 
taxes; but never before did any coun- 
try, so far as this writer knows, permit 
private citizens to set themselves up 








as imposers and collectors of taxes from every citizen in 
the country. 

Caesar Petrillo, who thumbed his nose at the President 
of the United States, set the example of levying a tax upon 
us, for the exclusive benefit of himself and his labor union. 
Now John L. Lewis, who excoriated the President, whom 
he figured he had “bought” by supplying more than half-a- 
million dollars to Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign fund, because 
the President did not abjectly obey his bidding, comes 
boldly forward as a private collector of taxes from every 
individual and family in the country. He demands, among 
other things, as a bribe to induce him to sanction produc- 
tion of the nation’s coal requirements, that you and I and 
everybody else pay into his miner’s union a royalty of 10¢ 
per ton, this money to be used wholly at his pleasure. 

Nothing like this has ever before occurred in man- 
kind’s history. Since Petrillo got away with becoming a 
tax collector, why shouldn’t Lewis insist upon a similar 
privilege? And why shouldn’t every union leader feel en- 
titled to compel us to pay financial tribute? 

Do American “sovereign citizens” face being forced to 
pay taxes to labor unions on every necessity of life? 

Whither is “the land of the free” headed? 

Who is, who are, responsible for such an unconscionable 
state of affairs? 

Is it not primarily Franklin D. Roosevelt, through his 
anxiety to be re-elected, re-elected, re-elected? Next, Con- 
gress, through its cowardice, its fear to enact even-handed 
justice, its servile currying of organized labor’s votes? 

Unless Washington performs an heroic somersault, un- 
less it clamps down drastically on the materialization of 
countless union tax imposers, what will confront us? Labor 
unions will become our real rulers. They will become the 
wealthiest, most dictatorial bodies in America, in history. 
We will be at their untrammeled mercy. We will not know 
from week to week, from year to year, just how onerously 
they will mulct us. If the cost of our coal is increased by 
union taxation, we must expect to suffer a similar increase 
in the cost of steel, lumber, every household appliance, every 
stick of furniture, every kind of clothing, foodstuffs, trans- 
portation, new homes, automobiles and trucks, even coffins 
—everything humans use from the cradle to the grave. 

How long, oh Lord, how long will we let our political 
overlords, for the sake of buying votes, subject us to such 
slavery, such suicidal serfdom? 


Labor Coddied; Business Knouted 


“Jack’s as good as his master.” That breathes democracy. 
But it is not democracy when Jack is treated by the Gov- 
ernment as if he were better than his employer. This is 
the policy pursued by Washington. 

One recent illustration was the flagrant difference in the 
treatment of Union Leader James Caesar Petrillo and Em- 
ployer Sewell Avery. Now ponder President Roosevelt’s 
selection of Henry A. Wallace as Secretary of Commerce. 
The President would not dream of nominating as Secretary 
of Labor. anyone unacceptable to workers: It has been 
repeatedly reported that he requested labor organizations 





to agree upon a nominee for that office. Not only was busi. 
ness not consulted about placing Henry Wallace at the 
head of the Commerce Department, but President Roose. 
velt well knew that business strongly opposed his appoint. 
ment. Indeed, nobody less acceptable to business and jp. 
dustry could have been picked. 

The sole reason for pitchforking him into this Cabinet 
position, as frankly confessed, doesn’t appeal to thoughtful, 
responsible citizens: Wallace, Mr. Roosevelt says, cam. 
paigned strenuously for the fourth term! 

All of us are officially exhorted to put winning of the 
war ahead of every other consideration. President Roose. 
velt favors legislation empowering the Government to order 
anyone and everyone to serve wherever needed, wherever 
his work would contribute most to victory. But no such 
yardstick was applied to Henry Wallace. He is exalted to 
Cabinet office, to the Secretaryship of Commerce, against 
the wishes of the world of commerce, merely because he 
made campaign speeches! 

Statesmanship? 


Maimed Must Be Given Jobs 


I have just visited one of my soldier sons in a military 
hospital crowded with maimed soldiers. The thing which im- 
pressed me most was their morale, their phenomenal cheer- 
fulness. One case: A young man minus both feet, exhibiting 
other wounds. Stricken in an attack in Germany, he was 
caught in a Nazi counter-offensive. Lying on the ground 
helpless, the enemy bayoneted him through the back and 
in other parts of the body, leaving him for dead. For seven 
days and nights he lay there without food, without a drop 
of water, suffering the tortures of hell. Before the Ameri- 
can soldiers again advanced, his feet were so frozen that 
both had to be amputated. Nevertheless, he was among the 
most cheerful patients in the ward, joked about getting 
married, adding that he would surreptitiously order an 
extra pair of artificial feét, so that if his wife tried to 
prevent him from going out by hiding his feet, he would 
have an emergency pair! 

Corporations and other employers must think seriously 
how to engage young men who have been wounded in the 
service of their country, in preserving civilization. My 
talks with these young men convinced me that what they 
want isn’t sympathy, but jobs. It behooves American im- 
dustrial and business managements to exercise the utmost 
ingenuity to utilize the services of such men. Henry Ford 
has long been an example. The redoubtable Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker, president of Eastern Airlines, who knows 
what war is, announces that his company is prepared to 
take on a thousand fighters who have lost “a hand, arm or 
leg, even two legs or arms.” 

My own feeling is that job preference should be accorded 
service men who have been mutilated, that everything pos- 
sible should be done to fit them for work. They and others 
who have experienced torture on fighting fronts surely 
should be accorded first consideration, since they have 
made it possible for you and me to enjoy continued free- 
dom, to live in safety and comfort. 











U.S. ROYAL MASTER 
Safe Driving 1941 


A NAME THAT 


pang years back, when you came home 
with that new family car? Remember pointing 
out its U. S. Royal Master Tires to an eager 
youngster? 

Since then, his whole generation has grown from boy- 
hood to manhood. 


But on that day you were giving him an unseen gift. 
Out of just such days happening over and over again in 
millions of families, a miracle grew. 


On that day, you were making it possible for other 
Americans to give all our sons the weapons and equip- 
ment they need now. 

You—the people who bought the peacetime products 
of America—created the miracle of America’s war pro- 
duction. 


There is no mystery about this miracle. It’s simply 
that with war our youngsters, ourselves, our family cars, 
our tires, our industries and our scientists found we had 
untested strength — reserve strength. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE @® 


U.S.ROYAL BOMBER 
Safe Landing 1945 


CARRIES ON... 


And this reserve strength grew into our greatest weap- 
on. You see it in action all around you: 

In the family car, turned war car now, still doing a good 
job. 

In those U. S. Royal Masters, five years older, but going 
strong. 

In the new U. S. Royal Synthetic Tires. 

And, above all, in the fighting tires your sons now ride 
on. Tires as new as their jeeps, planes, and tank destroyers. 
Tires that plough straight through mud and snow. Tires 
armored against shrapnel, Tires for Airacobras, Comman- 
dos, Thunderbolts and Super-Fortresses. Tires that grew 
up with our sons. 


You created these new tires. 


Because so many of you liked tires bearing the U. S. 
Royal name, more and more “tire-builders” went to 
work to meet your need . . . scientists, engineers, textile 
experts, workmen. 


Today, all the toil and science that went into the 
making of those tires is repaying you and your sons. 


Listen to “‘ Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic- Symphony 
program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center; New York 20, N.Y. « 
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In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
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Press Wireless—Twentieth 











Century Mercury 


it brings you “on the 
spot war news—almost 
as soon as it happens 


N World War I it often took two or 

three days for war correspondents 

to send stories back home about 
the activities of American boys on the 
battlefront. Occasiopally the stories 
never got through at all. They were 
suffocated by an accumulation of com- 
mercial messages to which the cable 
companies gave priority because they 
paid higher rates. Even in peacetime 
there had been exasperating difficulties 
in getting foreign news through 
promptly. 


NEWS WHILE IT’S HOT 


Shortly after the war, however, the 
newspaper publishers of this country 
decided that the American public was 
entitled to as efficient service in the 
receipt of foreign news as it had been 
taught to expect in the case of domes- 
tic news. Out of this decision was even- 
tually born Press Wireless, or “Prewi,” 
as it’s affectionately called in the trade. 
The result? Today, the news editor of 
any paper published in any medium- 
sized city gets the detailed story of a 
battle in France or Belgium quicker 
than he can get the full report on a 
five-alarm fire in the suburbs of his 
own city. 

It takes little more than a quarter 
of an hour, from the time a correspon- 
dent files a message at the mobile send- 
ing unit of Press Wireless, for it to 
reach the company’s offices in Times 
Square, New York, whence it is des- 
patched with the speed of electronics 
to his editor’s desk in practically any 
part of the U. S. It’s the first time in 
the ageless history of warfare that civ- 
ilians get news red hot from the battle- 
front at almost the instant it happens; 
and not only does Press Wireless des- 
patch the news with the utmost speed, 
it also sends it through without undue 
condensation. Further, it transmits 
radio photographs with the same speed 
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By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


as word descriptions, thus providing 
the public with a front seat at the 
theater of stirring drama! 

So unostentatiously has Press Wire- 
less perfected its revolutionary service, 
however, that the general public knows 
little of its background and activities. 
Yet, in the true American spirit, it has 
battled monopoly and been a champion 
of free initiative. Only organized in 
1929, with the relatively small capital- 
ization of $1,000,000, it has never 
wavered from its objective of remov- 
ing any obstacles that prevented the 
American public from receiving for- 
eign news with the speed to which it 
was entitled. To achieve the same 
efficiency in transmission of foreign 
news for the American public as had 
been done in the case of domestic, two 
principal obstacles had to be over- 
come: (1) Cable routes were con- 
trolled by what amounted to a monop- 
oly; (2) press charges were prohibi- 
tively high. In its short existence, Press 
Wireless has been able to reduce them 
by nearly 75%, an incalculable service 
to democracy, whose chief hope of sur- 
vival is to be informed. 

The monopoly of the cable com- 





panies, chiefly owned by Great Brit. 
ain, was broken by a fortuitous cir. 
cumstance of which Press Wireless 
took full advantage. Rapid advances 
in the art of radio transmission had 
demonstrated that continents and 
oceans could be spanned not only by 
Morse signal but also by the human 
voice. Radio transmitters would, there- 
fore, make Press Wireless independent 
of the cable companies. At about the 
same time the newly-formed Federal 
Radio Commission recommended that 
a single public utility be formed to 
provide “a bona fide public utility 
service open to all agencies of the 


American Press on a fair and equita- 
ble basis.” 


RIVALS PUT UP CAPITAL 


Press Wireless is not only a tribute 
to American enterprise but even more 
so to the American sense of fair play, 
even under the most strenuous condi- 
tions of competition. The capital was 
put up by bitter rivals. All the stock 
is owned by the four big Press Asso- 
ciations of the country: AP, UP, King 
Features and NANA, and seven lead- 
ing newspapers—the New York Tames, 


Wer correspondents in France prepare copy for transmission over Press Wireless 
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the New York Herald Tribune, the 
Chicago Tribune, the Christian Science 
Monitor, the Chicago Daily News, the 
San Francisco Chronicle, and the Los 
Angeles Times. 


Yet none of these giants in the news 


world has claimed any advantage for 
itself. The charter of Press Wireless 
stipulates that it must sell its services 
to any and all, without discrimination. 
Therefore, at any sending station any 
message goes out strictly according to 
the time of filing, no matter whether 
the correspondent is on the payroll of 
the Socialist Daily Worker, ‘a sub- 
scriber, or on that of the Chicago 
Tribune, a stockholder, with far dif- 
ferent ideologies. 

By 1937, in eight short years after 
its organization, Press Wireless had 
become the largest single handler of 
press material, although it had as com- 
petitors old-established communication 
csmpanies beside whose gigantic capi- 
talization the $1,000,000 of Press 
Wireless was mere chicken feed. To- 
day, it handles more press material 
than all other radio and cable carriers 
combined. The 1944 record was ap- 
proximately 120,000,000 words—the 
equivalent of six ordinary-sized novels 
every day; 250,000 square inches of 
radio photographs and facsimile— 
enough, daily, to fill two pages of an 
ordinary newspaper; and 18,000 hours 
of radio: programs—more than is put 
out daily by two radio stations on 
24-hour service. 


MANY OBSTACLES OVERCOME 


Press Wireless wasn’t able to achieve 
this pre-eminence without a fight. To 
start with, the established communica- 
tion companies challenged its legal 
right to operate. This actually delayed 
its ability to function until 1931. Then, 


after winning its battle in the courts, 


it came up against a more serious 


_ threat. It found that firms manufac- 


turing transmission and other equip- 


‘ment .had interlocking interests with 


the communication companies that had 
been worsted in legal battles. These 
manufacturers refused to sell appara- 
tus to the infant company, except at 
prohibitive prices. Under the fighting 
leadership of the company’s first pres- 


‘ident, Joseph Pierson, a former editor 


of the Chicago Tribune, the company 
refused to be daunted. It decided to 
manufacture its own equipment and 
set up its own research department. 
This spirit of refusing to acknowl- 
edge defeat has proved an unexpected 
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This “Prewi" station is located near MacArthur's former headquarters on Leyte 


boon to the U. S. in her war effort. 
Experience gained in manufacturing 
its own equipment has made the com- 
pany a leader in a number of engi- 
neering developments, all of which 
have provided better transmission and 
reception facilities. These are being 
furnished in ever larger quantities to 
the armed services and are helping to 
maintain expert communication on the 
fighting fronts. For its contribution, 
the manufacturing branch of the com- 
pany has received the Army’s coveted 
E award. 

The onrush of Hitler’s hordes great- 
ly curtailed the company’s communi- 
cation services to Europe. Press Wire- 
less left Paris in May, 1940, when the 
Germans were but a few miles away, 
after sending the last direct message 
from the city that America received 
until its liberation four years later. It 
is, therefore, poetic justice that it 
should have been the first to commu- 
nicate directly with America from 
France after the liberation forces had 
landed in Normandy. It had its 400- 
watt set working on June 13, D-Day 
plus 7, although experts had not ex- 
pected such an eventuality for at least 
six weeks. 

Behind the setting up of Press Wire- 
less facilities in Normandy there is 
again the same story of refusal to 
accept defeat. Although Press Wireless 
specialized in transmission of news, 
and, before the war, had demonstrated 
its efficiency by establishing an organ- 
ization that covered the globe, it was 


refused permission to establish facili- 


ties for handling stories of the North 
African campaign. Another company, 
however, the Mackay Radio & Tele- 
graph Co., readily received permission. 
Similarly, Press Wireless was refused 
permission to establish its facilities in 
Tunisia and Sicily. The result was a 
breakdown in the despatching of war 
news from these theaters. 


FRONT LINE SERVICE 


But Press Wireless didn’t sulk. Once 
again it had a fight on its hands. 
Finally, in January, 1944, after a Con- 
gressional investigation, it received 
permission to set up facilities for trans- 
mitting news of the European invasion, 
when and if it occurred. That’s how 
“Prewi” came to land with its 400- 
watt mobile sending equipment on 
D-Day plus 4, when the dead were 
still lying unburied on the Normandy 
beaches. That is why it has continued, 
since D-Day plus 7, to send back news 
of the fighting at the rate of 400 words 
a minute—within less than 20 minutes 
of the correspondent filing his message. 
Sometimes it sends as many as 90,000 
words a day. And its mobile units 
follow right on the heels of advancing 
troops to give red hot news of battle 
action. 

Today, Press Wireless can feel flat- 
tered that rival companies, which once 
tried to throttle its existence, are now 
following its lead by also employing 
mobile units. But “Prewi” showed the 
way to service. 
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Employers Answer: 


Is 48 Hours Pay for 40 


Hours 


Here is another instalment of replies 
to our question, addressed to selected 
heads of large corporations, small bus- 
iness men, labor and farm leaders, 
“Would it be feasible, economically 
sound, to pay 48 hours’ wages for 40 
hours’ work?” 

William Green’s diagnosis is differ- 
ent from what many employers would 
expect. 

Another selection of replies will ap- 
pear in our next issue. 

In the following issue will appear 
answers to this: “Would it be feasible, 
sound, for most companies, industries, 
to establish a ‘guaranteed annual 
wage?” 

The contributors will include cor- 
poration executives, small business 
men, notables, labor and farm leaders. 


HOW WILLIAM GREEN 
ANALYZES PROSPECTS 


WittiaM GREEN, president, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: 

It is quite obvious that employers 
of labor could not generally pay a 
48-hour wage for 40 hours of work. 
There may be some exceptions, how- 
ever, to this economic rule. Through 
the development of efficiency and the 
substitution of highly perfected me- 
chanical devices, some employers 
could pay workers whose efficiency 
has been raised to a high level through 
the use of mechanical devices and new 
inventions a wage now paid for 48 
hours’ work while performing 40 
hours’ work. 

Furthermore, I am of the opinion, 
as a result of laboratory research 
which has gone forward in a marked 
and distinctive way during the war, 
and through the substitution of me- 
chanical devices, that fewer workers 
in some lines will do the work which 
many more performed before the war. 
We have learned to do things in a 
more efficient way. Old processes will 
be discarded and new inventions and 


new methods will be employed. 


All of this will serve to enable em- 
ployers to pay higher hourly rates 
without increasing the cost of produc- 
tion. 


COMPROMISE MAY COME 


Harry T. Ken, president, The 
Texas Co.: 

We believe in a 40-hour week and, 
in our opinion, it would be unwise to 
adopt a shorter work week. It may be 
advisable post-war, however, in order 
to settle this problem and merely as 
a compromise for the good of the 
country, for industry to agree to pay 
44 hours’ wages for 40 hours’ work. 


THE LONG-RANGE OUTLOOK 


H. D. Coxyier, president, Standard 
Oil Co. of Calif.: 

The long-time trend of wages has, 
of course, been continually upward. 
It does not seem unreasonable, there- 
fore, that in some future time today’s 





Questions Asked 


This questionnaire was sent 
to selected heads of large cor- 
porations, small business men, 
labor and farm leaders: 

“Intimations come from 
Washington that the Admin- 
istration favors paying, when 
war work diminishes, 48 
hours’ wages for 40 hours’ 
work, 

“Organized labor is prepar- 
ing to wage a vigorous nation- 
wide campaign for payment of 
a ‘guaranteed annual wage.’ 

“1—Would it be feasible, 
economically sound, to pay 
48 hours’ wages for 40 hours’ 
work? 

“2—Would it be feasible, 
sound, for most companies, 
industries, to establish a 
‘guaranteed annual wage’?” 











' Work Feasible? 


48 hour pay will be paid for 40 hours’ 
work. This, however, represents a 30% 
increase in basic daily rates, and in. 
dustry’s ability to make such a sub. 
stantial increase in wage rates at one 
particular time appears to me to de- 
pend upon the volume of production, 
the efficiency of labor, and particu. 
larly upon the price which industry 
can expect for its products. 


OUTPUT PER HOUR MAIN FACTOR 


James S. ADAMs, president, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.: 

It is difficult to answer with either 
a “yes” or “no,” because it concerns, 
in the net, a matter which boils down 
simply to the hourly rate for labor. 
The difficulty is posed by the fact that 
it is impossible to discuss wage rates 
except in relation to output per hour, 
in view of the fact that the only sound 
basis for increase in hourly wage rates 
is a greater and proportionate increase 
in output per hour. The application of 
this principle results in lower unit cost, 
which makes it possible for the re- 
cipient of wages to purchase a greater 
volume of goods and services. This 
relationship may be characterized both 
by increasing hourly rates and dimin- 
ishing unit costs, as evidenced by the 
progress industry has made through 
the years along these lines. -Therefore, 
I feel strongly that this point should 
be emphasized in any discussion of 
hourly or weekly wage-rate policies in 
the future. 


RAILROADS COULDN'T STAND IT 


W. M. Jerrers, president, Union 
Pacific R.R.: 
_ No. To do so would simply amount 
to an increased wage which the rail- 
road industry cannot bear under nor- 
mal, peacetime conditions. 


AIRLINE HEAD'S ANALYSIS 


W. A. Patterson, president, United 
Air Lines: 
No; not at this time. The efficiency 
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4 labor has decreased so in the past 


three years, due primarily to inexperi- 
enced people, that unit cost would in- 
crease to a point where airline fares 
would have to be increased. It will 
take many months following the war 
to reinstate more experienced people 
now in the military service, together 
with the employment of people with 
more experience as a result of military 
training in the Air Forces, The answer 
to the entire subject seems to me to 
rest entirely on co-operation between 
employer and employee to bring about 
such efficiency in 40 hours of work 
that it will equal the output of 48 
hours. I, for one, would have no ob- 
jection to labor’s benefiting from the 
results of their own contribution to 
this increased efficiency. 


NO. MACHINE OUTPUT LIMITED 


J. P. SErBeERLING, Seiberling Rubber 
Co.: 

No. Because the machine hour out- 
put has not increased sufficiently to 
absorb the higher labor cost—which 
means prices of finished goods will 
have to be raised—thereby reducing 
buying power to sustain the higher 
wage. 


STEP TOWARDS DISASTER 


W. J. Jenxs, president, Norfolk & 
Western Ry.: 

No. The continuous increase in rates 
of pay under various guises such as 
the one mentioned is simply inflation; 
and unless controlled or checked will 
eventually wreck our national econ- 
omy. 


INFLATIONARY 


Joun D. Watson, Wisconsin Wire 
Works: 

No. It simply means inflation. We 
have to sell our product at 1939 
prices and failed to make ends meet 
in 1944. Further advance in labor 
costs would necessitate advance in 
selling prices. 


WOULD HURT EXPORTS 


W. T. Piper, president, Piper Air- 
craft Corp.: 

Feasible; but. not worth while. The 
plan to pay 48 hours’ wages for 40 
hours’ work is just another scheme for 
kidding the public. If it is desirable 
to pay higher wages, it’s much simpler 
to get the same results by merely in- 
creasing the pay per hour 20%. We 
can pay higher wages; but since the 
major factor in the cost of an article 
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is the amount spent for labor, the ad- 
vance in the price of everything we 
buy soon nullifies the benefits of the 
higher wage. The principal thing that 
higher wages does is to make it in- 
creasingly hard to sell in countries 
where ‘costs are lower than in the 
United States. 


THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT 


A. G. HEINsOHN, Jr., president, 
Cherokee Spinning Co.: 

No. To believe that hours of work 
or rates of pay can be determined by 
reaching into the air for figures is to 
deny the existence of a force more 
powerful than mankind; a force which 
has imposed on this universe certain 
natural laws of lasting endurance. The 
living standard of the American work- 
er will be the best in the world only 
so long as his production is superior 
to the production of the other workers 
in the world. American savings have 
given to the American worker the best 
tools and the best production brains 
in the world. His standard of living 
will fall, just as surely as the sun rises 
and sets, if politicians and uplifters 
try to replace actual production with 
easy promises of prosperity. If this be 
not true, then why stop at 40 hours— 
why not decree 20 hours’ work for 96 
hours’ pay? 


WHOLESALER: NO 


Leon Sucar, president, Monroe 


Wholesale Drug Co.: 

No. Our profits—on about 75% of 
the merchandise we sell—are prepared 
by the manufacturer. The only way 
we could offset increased costs would 
be by increased volume. 


WHY NOT PRACTICAL 


AtvaAN MACAULEY, chairman, Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co.: 

If the extra 8 hours carry, as they 
do today, pay at time-and-one-half, 
the wage cost would be increased 
30%; if the extra hours are at straight 
time the increase would be 20%. We 
can’t work 48 hours today without 
paying time-and-one-half on the last 
8 hours. I think this is true of most 
recognized manufacturers. I suppose 
business would not perish altogether 
if wage costs increased 30%, but the 
volume would certainly be drastically 
reduced. 

For convenience, we speak of costs 
being made up of labor, material, 
overhead, etc. Actually, the cost is 


almost altogether wages. Material cost 
certainly is almost wholly labor; the 
value of the standing timber, of the 
ore in the mines, etc., is very little in- 
deed. Take an automobile that costs 
altogether $1,000: 30% of that would 
be $300, of which certainly $250 
would represent wages. Increasing the 
cost of a car by $250, with dealers’ 


' discount at close to 30%, the $250 


grows then to $325. And if labor is 
advanced 30%, white collar men, dis- 
tributors, dealers, salesmen—all would 
want substantially a 30% increase. So, 
I would answer your question: If we 
are to avoid a really serious increase 
in the list price of our product, a 30%, 
or even a 20% increase in wage cost 
is not practicable. 


MUST CURB INFLATION 
I. J. Harvey, Jr., president, The 


_Flintkote Co.: 


No. Prevent further inflation. 


EXPECTS HIGHER RATES 


F. M. Younc, Young Radiator Co.: 

If 40 hours’ pay were at 60¢ an 
hour, it would be provident and prac- 
tical to pay 48 hours’ wages for 40 
hours’ work. All it does is get down 
to the final paycheck, and it is my 
opinion that we are going to have 
an average of $1 per hour wage as 
against the 60¢ per hour wage, as was 
discussed in a recent trade magazine, 
because we have got up to a high eco- 
nomic level and people expect things, 
although we may have a reversal and 
it may be this will come down to an 
average of 75¢ an hour. 


BAD FOR EMPLOYMENT 


E. F. Guru, lighting equipment and 
fans: 

No. 30% higher cost; less pur- 
chased; less produced; less employ- 
ment. 


ECONOMIC ABC - 
C. R. Boro, Boyd Lumber Co.: 


No. Wages, like taxes, are neces- 
sarily added to the price of the prod- 
uct, and become a part of the cost of 
doing business. Therefore, the wage 
earner, when he buys the product, 
pays the increased cost, and has gained 
nothing, unless he has produced more 
to offset the increased labor cost. If 
he has not increased production in 
proportion to the wage increase, it be- 
comes inflationary, since he merely 
receives more dollars for his labor and 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Seekers ecerne 


Opportunities 
...in teaching 


EW professions offer the oppor- 

tunities for service, self-expres- 

sion and security that teaching 
affords. 

It is the largest of the professions, 
in 1939-40 numbering 1,170,593 work- 
ers—three times the number of doc- 
tors, lawyers and clergymen combined. 
In normal times, teaching requires 
from 80,000 to 110,000 new recruits a 
year. Educational expenditures are 
$3,500,000,000 annually. 

Today there is an acute shortage of 
teachers. It’s especially critical in one- 
room rural schools, in vocational agri- 
culture, industrial arts, health educa- 
tion and natural sciences. But in every 
state there are some vacancies. 


7,500 EMPTY CLASSROOMS 


Since Pearl Harbor more than 250,- 
000 teachers have left the profession. 
At least 7,500 classrooms are vacant 
because no teachers can be found. 
These shortages have made necessary 
lowering of teaching requirements, sal- 
ary increases and bonuses, and the is- 
suance of war emergency certificates, 
good for one year. Consequently, op- 
portunities to enter the field are better 
today than they’ve been in many years. 

What does this profession offer? 

By far its greatest reward is the en- 
joyment it yields. A good teacher en- 
joys his work. His community contacts 
are stimulating and pleasant, his col- 
leagues cultured and well-informed. 
He works with the most fascinating 
material in the world—the young, 
eager and impressionable minds of 
boys and girls. A teacher finds his 
greatest satisfaction in the influence he 
exerts upon the lives and characters of 
his students and through them upon 
the lives of many others. 

But there are other rewards, too. 
Teaching is a stable profession. Even 
during wars and depressions compara- 
tively few teachers lose their jobs. 
Their incomes are certain, their posi- 
tions year-round. 

Nearly three-fourths of the public 
school teachers are protected by some 
form of retirement or disability se- 


curity. Thirty-nine states have state- 
wide teacher-retirement or pension 
systems. And in 27 states local retire- 
ment systems have been established in 
one or more cities. The average an- 
nual allowance paid in 1941 upon 
superannuation or service retirement 
was $800. 

Teachers enjoy more leisure time 
than other salaried workers, though 
not as much as some believe. In addi- 
tion to the usual 25 to 35 clock hours 
spent weekly in classroom instruction, 
an additional nine or 10 hours is 
needed for keeping records, making 
reports and other activities. 

Teachers play an important part in 
the life of their communities. But they 
have longer summer vacations and 
holiday periods than others. The na- 
tional average number of days that 
schools are in session is about 175. 

From the standpoint of physical con- 
ditions and environment, teaching 
holds a very favorable place among 
the professions and white collar occu- 
pations. Teachers are considered good 
risks by accident, health and life in- 
surance companies. Those who enter 
the profession in good health have 
nothing to fear from the work. 

Salaries vary widely among states 
and among cities, towns and rural 
schools within states; between rich and 
poor school districts; among teachers 
with different amounts of preparation, 
experience and other qualifications. 

In 1940-41, the average annual sal- 














“Yes, and he got his Master's 
degree last year!" 


aries of the public school instructional 
staff in several states ranged from $568 
to $2,591. In typical states the aver. 
age has probably increased 10% since 
then. Lowest salaries are paid in rural 
schools where considerably less prepa- 
ration and experience are required, 
But rural and small town schools are 
training grounds for city school 
teachers. 

Teachers are usually hired first on 
a year’s contract. If retained, they can 
look forward to steady salary increases 
through the years. In addition, capable 
and ambitious teachers may earn pro- 
motion to better paid teaching, super. 
visory or adnfinistrative jobs. The 
median salary paid a superintendent of 
schools in cities of 100,000 or more 
is $8,542. 

In practically every state a person 
who enters public school work must 
obtain a teacher’s certificate. These are 
valid from one year to life and usually 
are issued by the certification division 
of the state department of education. 
To meet the present teacher shortage, 
war emergency certificates based on 
lower requirements and good for one 
year are today being issued by nearly 
all states. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


The prospective teacher should ob- 
tain detailed certification rules and 
regulations applying to his state by 
writing the certification division of the 
state department of education at his 
state capital. This department can also 
supply a list of state-approved teacher- 
training institutions. 

The cost of such training varies 
from $300 to $700 annually, for an 
“economical” student. Scholarships are 
available for qualified students and in- 
formation concerning them may be 
obtained from the registrar of the col- 
lege. Admission to teacher-training in- 
stitutions usually requires graduation 
from: an accredited high school with 
15 to 16 units of credit. 

Teacher appointments are mostly 
made in the Spring, but practices in 
any state or locality should be investi- 
gated well in advance, since they vary 
widely. Positions are filled through 
appointment services of colleges, state 
departments of education, state teacher 
association placement services, U. S. 
Employment Service and private teach- 
er agencies. 

If you are interested in teaching as 
a career, and have the qualifications, 
you are now facing the greatest oppor- 
tunity you will ever have. 


FORBES 
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Coat a section of any piece of raw metal with 
a protective film of Anti-Corrode. Place it out- 
of-doors, and leave exposed to the elements. 


Crrizs SERVICE ANTI-CORRODE is a safe rust 
and corrosion preventive that brings amazing re- 
sults. It is a reliable safeguard against corrosion of 
metals in any form or state of finish—whether in 
storage or in transit. Anti-Corrode forms a tenacious, 
durable film that is impervious to moisture and the 
more common gases prevalent in the atmosphere. 
And, since it contains lubricating material, it need 
not be removed in drawing operations. Anti-Corrode 
is made in several grades to meet specific require- 
ments and severest tests. It is economical, easy to 
apply and can be removed with kerosene or any 
petroleum solvent. 






(Available only in Cities Service 
marketing territory EAST of the Rockies.) 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


2>MARCH 15, 1945 











Rain, snow, changing temperature, dust and grime have eaten 
into and oxidized the unprotected metal. But note surface under 
Anti-Corrode film—bright and unharmed, in its original state. 
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This TEAM Will Save You 
Money and Materials 


Recently, we announced the development of Cities 
Service Rust Remover, and responses to the demonstra- 
tion offer far exceeded our expectations. Rust Remover, 
of course, remoues rust. Anti-Corrode is designed to 
prevent rust and corrosion. Together, they will safeguard 
your equipment and war production—for the duration! 








CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
Room 244, Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, New York 


Gentlemen: I would like to test Anti-Corrode on my own equip- 
ment FREE OF CHARGE. Please send me the details. 


Name 











Company 
Address. 





City. ? State 
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Microbes Find New Uses. 


Usually overlooked by the layman, bacteria 
hold engaging possibilities for the future 


man’s worst enemies, bacteria 

are not only man’s best friends 
but also one of the principal “toals” of 
wartime scientists. They have been 
called to the colors and put to work in 
hundreds of different ways, some of 
which were unheard of when war be- 
gan. Others are so important that they 
are still military secrets. 

Industrial microbiology, or “fer- 
mentation farming,” as the science of 
putting microbes to work is sometimes 
known, isn’t new, of course. Pickles, 
buttermilk, cheese, sauerkraut, vinegar 
and even our daily bread and butter 
are manufactured, as everyone knows, 
through the fermentative powers of the 
lowly microbe. 

The war has tremendously acceler- 
ated developments in the field, how- 
ever, some of which are certain to have 
important repercussions in post-war 
industry. According to one expert, “the 
end of research in the field is nowhere 
in sight.” 

Little wonder, then, that in just the 
past several years this country has seen 
fit to develop, at-the Department of 
Agriculture’s Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, one of the world’s 
largest collections of micro-organisms 
of industrial interest, with some 2,000 
molds, 1,000 yeasts and 500 varieties 
of bacteria. It was here, incidentally, 
that the mother strain of the Penicil- 
lum mold was developed. 


BIG INDUSTRIAL DEMAND 


Georgetown University has another 
great collection of cultures. Here, for 
a two dollar fee, you can obtain a 
“bug” to do almost any fermentation 
job within reason. Significant is the 
fact that from 40% to 50% of all 
orders for cultures from this collection 
now originate in industrial firms, as 
contrasted with only a few per cent for 
this purpose several years ago. 

Before bacteriologists came to the 
rescue, American soldiers fighting un- 
der the humid conditions of the South 
Pacific discovered that their clothing, 


their tents and even their shoes were 


festocen regarded as among 
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slowly disintegrating under the attack 
of molds. Laboratorians came up with 
mildew-proofing agents which resulted 
in wholly new processing techniques. 
Washing powder, disinfectant, muni- 
tions, food, electrical equipment, rope, 
lumber—those are just a few items of 
Army materiel that must be tested 
today with the aid of bacteria. 
Bacteria have saved the day for us 
and our Allies in many other ways, 
too. In World War I, for example, 
Great Britain was in desperate need of 
acetone for making smokeless powder. 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, English chem- 
ist, solved the problem with a bac- 
terium which feasted on corn mash 
and turned out all the acetone needed. 


MEDICAL MAGIC 


In 1922, virtually all the citric acid 
for our gigantic soft drink industry 
and for certain drugs was imported 
from the lemon-growing districts of 
Italy. But in 1941, when we entered 
the war against Italy, no threat of a 
shortage of the acid existed, for the 
mold Aspergillus niger had already 
squeezed the Italian lemon out of the 
American citric acid market. 

With knowledge of bacteria accumu- 
lating, fermentation processes are 
rapidly improving. For years alcohol, 
vitally needed today in munitions pro- 
duction, has been made by fermenting 
wheat grain. Today, scientists are not 
only producing alcohol but also recov- 
ering most of the wheat’s protein and 
starch for food. Grain also gives us 
butylene glycol, essential ingredients 
for anti-freeze and synthetic rubber 
tires. 

In the medical field, the chemical 
magic of microbes has been put to 
even more spectacular use. It has been 
found, for example, that certain bac- 
teria require certain vitamins for nor- 
mal growth. Today, these bacteria are 
used to determine the concentration of 
any desired vitamin in a food or of 
one vitamin among others in the same 
sample. Bacteria also help make cer- 
tain vitamins—Vitamin C and B,. 

Penicillin, the miracle drug made 


from a greenish blue mold, needs no 
press agent. New uses for this potent 
germ-killer are steadily being found, 
while penatin, a new substance pro- 
duced by this same mold, also holds 
forth tremendous possibilities as a 
saver of lives. Gluconic acid, made by 
fermentation of the grain sugar, glu- 
cose, is another important medical dis- 
covery, as it can be easily converted 
into calcium gluconate for treating 
bone diseases in humans and milk 
fever in cows. 

In industry, bacteria are almost un- 
limited in their possible applications. 
Microbes now produce fumaric acid, 
for example, which is employed in 
making plastics. Since microbes will 
eat virtually anything, scientists see 
them actually supplementing the work 
of machines. For centuries bacteria 
have been used to destroy the pectin 
binding linen fibers together. It is pos- 
sible that they could be used for eating 
away other undesired material. 

Probably less than one per cent of 
all bacteria are harmful to man. The 
others are either beneficial or poten- 
tially beneficial, through continued re- 
search. Inasmuch as bacteria exist 
everywhere, a single gram of soil con- 
taining possibly as many as 50,000,000 
to 1,000,000,000 bacteria, the possi- 
bilities open to future research seem 
unlimited. 


INVISIBLE CHEMISTS 


Without microbes to get rid of dead 
vegetation, all higher forms of life, 
including man, probably would perish 
within two months. Thinking of this 
power to destroy refuse, some experts 
envision a day when a housewife need 
simply dump her kitchen waste into a 
chute to be carried away for eventual 
disposal by microbes. They also pre- 
dict that in the years ahead there will 
be no such thing as waste agricultural 
material. They see microbes, Nature’s 
magnificent little chemists, going to 
work on jobs of conversion which have 
hitherto stymied even the most astute 
chemists, bringing agriculture and in- 
dustry closer together than ever before. 


FORBES 
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Dan is a typical son of the Midwest 
affable, alert, aggressive. He chose engineering at college; 
then went overseas during World War I. Upon returning 
he joined the Purchasing Department of an automobile 
manufacturer. But Dan felt sure that selling ... not 
was his forte. 
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Ten years ago opportunity came to join 
the Chrysler sales organization. Here again Dan did a 
constructive job. Subsequently came the chance to 
establish a dealership in the Southwest, where his broad 
merchandising training has served him well. 
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Saving his money, Dan became partner 
and sales manager of a small manufacturing concern. 
Then back into the auto industry as a factory repre- 
sentative and later Regional Manager. Dan progressed 
from job to job, studying the operations in retail trade, 
always broadening his knowledge. 
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Dan has not only thrived but become one 
of the outstanding automobile dealers for miles around. 
During this war period he has handled important war 
production assignments; and in addition he takes a keen 
and active interest in local civic affairs. 
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This is the last in a series of 
six stories on the traits re- 


quired for business leadership. 











6 HE higher the mountain, the 
stronger the wind.” In that 
proverb is compressed the 

philosophy which lies behind the art 

of being a boss. It implies that only 
the strongest are capable of weather- 
ing the difficulties inherent in climb- 
ing to the top. Yet no matter how high 
one goes, there is always, inevitably, 
some higher level to be reached. The 


-man who has ceased to climb has 


ceased to grow. 

A boss may be considered by his 
subordinates to have reached the top. 
On the organization chart of a com- 
pany one man’s name must stand 
above all the rest. He may be the 
president, the chairman, or the senior 
partner. He is the boss. He runs the 
show. But this doesn’t mean a lessen- 
ing of responsibility to others entitled 
to an accounting of his stewardship. 
On the contrary, he has not one, but 
many bosses. Perhaps he must report 
to his board of directors at stated in- 
tervals. Shareholders in the enterprise 
have rights which he is bound to ob- 
serve. They make demands on him, 
too, for a profitable business. And 
even in a partnership, the senior has 
outside obligations to backers, cus- 
tomers or clients. 


WHY SALARIES RISE 


Nobody in administrative work of 
consequence can hope to reach the 
stage where he has no boss. The higher 
you rise on the organization chart the 
more deeply do you appreciate that 
decisions from above which may seem 
arbitrary are more likely conditioned 
by factors to which the “top boss” 
must give consideration. Frequently 
these are confidential. 

Did you ever ask yourself why it is 
that top administrators get high sal- 
aries? There’s an explanation aside 
from the fact that men to fill these 


The Art of Being a Boss 


6. Horizons 


By HOWARD STEPHENSON 


posts are hard to find and therefore 
command a good price for their ser- 
vices. It is that they are primarily 
hired for their judgment and discre- 
tion, two qualities best exercised when 
an individual can be freed from all 
personal financial worry or anxiety. 
When you become a boss your sal- 
ary rises. When it reaches a point 
above the day-to-day demands of your 
living expenses, count the surplus not 
as a tribute to some special genius of 
your own, but as an investment your 
company is making in you—to sur- 
round you with the best of conditions 
for exercise of your judgment and 
discretion. With such an attitude, the 
weight of your thinking shifts from 
your own immediate concerns to those 
of the company. To reach this point is 
a mark of growth. You will have de- 
veloped into an administrator worthy 
of complete confidence from above. 


WIDER RESPONSIBILITIES 


From such a point your interests as 
boss or administrator “fan out,” to 
reach new associations and interests 
which at first glance might seem to 
have little to do with your stated 
duties. The boss who has reached full 
stature has, in the process of growing 
into his job, become so strongly iden- 
tified with his company that most peo- 
ple automatically think of the company 
when his name is mentioned. 

He has surrendered some part of 
his personal identity in order that that 
of his company may increase. This is a 
contribution seldom recognized, but it 
has an important bearing on the prac- 
tice of the administrative art. For it 
means that when you speak you are 
thought to speak for your company, 
not only in business matters, but in 
community and social activities, to- 
ward which you are inevitably drawn. 

There is a limit to the time and at- 
tention a busy administrator can de- 
vote to civic matters. Yet he who ig- 
nores them fails to see a responsibility 
which business and industry must take, 
and loses one of his best opportunities 
for fulfillment of the job assigned to 





him. Just as the boss of an enterprise 
does not live on a lonely peak by him- 
self, but must always look upward to 
someone to whom he must give an 
accounting, so also he must look out- 
ward. A responsibility exists to the 
community. To take full, free and en- 
thusiastic charge of this responsibility 
not only widens the effectiveness of 
one’s own work, but also results in a 
safeguard, communitywise, which may 
prove priceless in future years. 


GIVE TIME TO COMMITTEES 


There is a parallel kind of activity, 
again one which demands sacrifice of 
time, but which also pays back multi- 
fold dividends in the reputation it 
helps to build, not for the individual 
so much as for the enterprise. This is 
the trade association, the engineering 
or business society, the all-industry or- 
ganization. The excuse of being too 
busy to take part in the transactions 
or committee work of one’s trade as- 
sociation is a confession of inefficien- 
cy. Look through the files of the great 
engineering societies and you will find 
the great, outstanding names, such as 
Edison, Kettering, Remington, Stone, 
Eads, etc., as authors of papers pre- 
sented, and as members of committees 
appointed to consider vital projects. 

To be sure, nearly everyone gives 
lip service to the idea of participation. 
Those whose work is directed by oth- 
ers may be assigned to trade associa- 
tion work. But the administrator’s ob- 
ligation does not end there. Nobody 
will order him to participate. He is 
subject only to self-discipline. But both 
self-discipline and a degree of self-sac- 
rifice for the good of the industry are 
implicit in his bargain with the own- 
ers of his enterprise. He is the boss. 
Therefore, he is expected to take a 
leader’s part, inside the plant and out, 
without being reminded of his duty. 

* 

To fill requests of readers, this and pre- 
vious chapters are being reprinted in a 
handy 24-page booklet suitable for distribu- 
tion to your supervisory personnel. Write for 


quantity prices to: Reprint Editor, Forses, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 














MERICAN INDUSTRY maintains its 
A own quiz corner. Scientific devices, 
such as this wind tunnel for aviation 
equipment, prove the efficiency of all war 
materials long before the battle. Knowing 
beforehand, plus know-how on the pro- 
duction line, has insured our U. S. Army 
and Navy the finest equipment in the 
world. 


In all phases of our gigantic war pro- 
duction there is the basic need for quality 
lubrication. 


Aiding in this, Texaco serves industrial 
plants under a single contract which as- 
sures: 1. Simplified control of purchasing 
and operating standards. 2. Greater con- 
venience and utmost speed in delivery 
(through Texaco’s more than 2300 whole- 
sale supply points). 3. Uniform quality 
and specifications of industrial fuels and 
lubricants. 4. Skilled Lubrication Engi- 
neering Service. 5. Increased production 
and purchasing economies. 


This nation-wide service plan is helping 
to maintain war production all over the 
U.S.A. It can serve you as well. 


The Texas C ompany 
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ONG AGO we decided something about the 
_, American fighting man. 


Give him good weapons to fight with — and he’ll do 
the rest. 


That thought guided us in building the big Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engines that keep the B-24 
Liberator boring relentlessly through the skies. 


It guided us, too, when we sat down to design the 
M-18 as an answer to the German Tiger Tank. 


S hortly after the break-through out of Normandy, 
stories began to trickle back about what the Tank 
Destroyer Battalions were doing with this lightning- 
paced slugger. 


Typical of these exploits is the tale of a single 
battalion — 12 Hellcats — that spent 21 days in 
continuous action. Score: four Tigers, two Mark 
IV’s, four armored vehicles knocked out — and hun- 
dreds of enemy troops killed, wounded or captured! 


It seems that the men like to keep busy — especially 
with the Hellcat. For in all this action only two 
M.-18’s were damaged—neither beyond repair—and 
the crews suffered only minor injuries. 


on what Buick men and Ordnance officers were 
after when they joined hands to perfect the M-18. 


They gave it hitting power —in a high-velocity 
76 mm. cannon. They gave it traction to go anywhere 
and speed to outrace any other land vehicle. 


It now appears they also gave it ability to take care 
of itself. 


And given tools like that, you can count on the boys 
who use them to do the job! 


Every Sunday Afternoon — 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


The Army-Navy ““E”* proudly flies over all Buick plants 
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POLLAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Arlington, New Jersey 
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G. Buckland: 


“My Biggest Mistake” 





This is the fifteenth in a series 
of stories by prominent Ameri- 
cans concerning their “biggest 
mistake.” Next issue: Charles 


S. Davis, pres., Borg-Warner. 











Haven Railroad faced a crisis. Not 

only had it failed to recover from 
high operating costs under 1918-20 
government control—before being hit 
by the post-war slump—but also, in a 
space of months, a $25,000,000 
French loan was falling due. To meet 
this, the road had just about $5,000,- 
000 in its treasury, and this was badly 
needed to restore satisfactory service. 

The French bankers were willing to 
extend the loan three years, providing 
the interest rate was increased to 7%, 
plus an immediate cash bonus of 
$2,500,000. The terms would have 
been crippling, but no alternative ap- 
peared. American bankers did not re- 
gard the company’s earnings as a 
bankable proposition. 


[: 1924 the industrially vital New 


UNORTHODOX, BUT— 


The situation aroused vice-president 
E. G. Buckland to conceive the notion 
of going to the railroad’s own cus- 
tomers for refinancing. It was unor- 
thodox and daring. No one had ever 
attempted large scale financing by such 
a method. Conservative friends warned 
him that it was a mistake. 

“It wasn’t!” he chuckles. “But a 
mistake was involved which might well 
have doomed the attempt to failure.” 

Today, as chairman of the board, 
Buckland looks back on his mistake as 
one he had been making for years— 
taking it for granted that everybody 
understood the language of corporate 
legalities and finance, and had the 
same interest as he. It could have been 
the same error in the case of a shop 
foreman, a draftsman or a salesman 
—anyone trying to explain or create 
interest in a problem. He was making 
the mistake of forgetting to put his 
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As told to T. C. McCLARY 


appeal in the other fellow’s language. 

In 1924, Buckland tackled his prob- 
lem by going directly to the groups 
most irritated by the road’s frankly 
unsatisfactory service—the industries 
shipping over New Haven rails. “I told 
them candidly that our service was 
terrible,” he recalls, “but that it was 
going to be worse if we had to meet 
the terms of an extended loan. 

“The money we have on hand,” I 
said, “should be used to restore ser- 
vice to normal efficiency. The railroad 





He spoke to their hearts 


is an integral part of your distribution 
system. You insure everything else to 
do with your businesses; why don’t 
you insure yourselves against inade- 
quate transportation? What I suggest 
is that you who are served by the road 
subscribe to a new bond issue, at fair 
interest, which will enable the com- 
pany to retire its present obligation 
and use the savings to bring your ser- 
vice back to normal.” 

He astonished his hard-headed Yan- 
kee audir = by one further comment: 
“The p.. .ium on this insurance 
policy will be the difference’ between 
par and market quotation. Almost 
certainly, the new bond issue will sell 
below par on the exchange!” 


His forthrightness won his audience. 
Insurance was something they could, 
and did, understand. He painted the 
picture in their language. However, 
the railroad and financial groups were 
skeptical, and their doubts could 
easily frighten capital away. Buck- 
land countered their skepticism with 
the most acid test he knew. He called 
an employee meeting, intent upon of- 
fering them part of the bond subscrip- 
tion in advance. The public could be 
fooled, but not employees. What em- 
ployees thought of their company was 
the most reliable character reference it 
could have. 

“It was a ticklish position,” he re- 
calls, “There was no question of our 
employees’ loyalty; but here I meant 
to offer them securities at par which 
most certainly would not immediately 
bring par on the exchange. The rea- 
sons for this had to be carefully un- 
derstood. If the men failed to grasp 
the situation and react favorably, it 
would add weight to the prevailing 
doubts.” 


CLOSE CALL 


While in the process of framing his 
talk, he went over the matter with sev- 
eral of the men. Their loyalty remained 
solid, but when they left he felt they 
had not fully grasped the situation. He 
became worried.. He had put over his 
points with business men. Why was he 
failing to make them clear with this 
group? 

David Fitzgerald, for many years 
Mayor of New Haven, gave him the 
answer. “What do big company fi- 
nances mean to the ordinary man, 
E. G.?” he pointed out. “You’re not 
‘speaking their language.’ Never mind 
talking to their heads. Talk to their 
hearts instead.” 

“It took just that remark to make 
my mistake clear,” says Buckland. He 
scrapped his original ideas for the 


_ talk. When he went before the meeting 


he let the financial angles take care of 
themselves. He. asked the men if they 
had ever failed to receive their pay 
on pay day, and if it hadn’t enabled 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


Need Figure Work Experts? 














It is a proven fact that on a Fridén 
Calculator anyone in your office can be- 
come a Figure Work Expert after only 15 
minutes of instruction on any specific 
problem. Contact your local Fridén Repre- 
sentative for complete information regard- 
ing these Calculators which are AVAIL- 
ABLE, when applications for delivery have 


been approved by War Production Board. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 
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thenrto keep their families on a better: 


than average basis and put their chil: 
dren through school and college. He 
asked if the company had ever let them 
down in times of sickness or slack em- 
ployment. 

“Instead of ‘talking over their heads,’ 
I spoke to them in their own lan- 
guage,” he recalls. “I appealed to their 
loyalty and friendship, not their dollar 
sense. I spoke to their hearts—and you 
can be sure I spoke from my heart as 
well! A good deal depended on their 
reaction. It was a sign to the outside 
world of what our employees thought 
of their own management and com- 
pany.” 

The response was spontaneous. The 
employees subscribed over a million 
dollars. The news counteracted invest- 
ment skepticism and it dawned upon 
banking groups that such evidence of 
employee affection and loyalty was an 
intangible, but nevertheless important, 
factor of collateral. When the bonds 
were offered, the issue was oversub- 
scribed by 50%. And 15 months later, 
when the bonds topped par on the 
exchange, Buckland was able to tell 
his employees: “Now, if you want, go 
and get your money out with 6% in- 
terest!” 


A COMMON MISTAKE 


“But except for Fitzgerald,” he 
points out, “I would have made that 
same old mistake then, and probably 
many times again. Just as with thou- 
sands of other men absorbed in their 
work, it had never occurred to me that 
those outside of my particular field 
might not understand my language 
and presentation.” 

This mistake, Buckland believes, is 
a common reason why many sound 
ideas are not put across. Men fail to 
tell their story in the other fellow’s 
language. Due to this impairment of 
their effectiveness, advancement some- 
times passes them by in favor of less 
competent individuals who have 
learned how to put over their story. 
Thus, if the man he is talking with lays 
bricks, Buckland talks in bricks. “The 
facts are the same, but the terms are 
different,” he says. “If you want to 
put an idea or sale across, use the 
other fellow’s language.” 


* 


The first and best victory is to con- 
quer self; to be conquered by self is, 
of all things, the most shameful and 
vile. —PLarTo. 
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—but here’s how we’re trying to overcome 


the difficulties of wartime travel 


Our trains are longer and schedules are slower now. 
Space is hard to get. People frequently have to stand in 
line to buy tickets or to get into the dining car. In short, 
our service isn’t what it was before the war. 


The main reason is, of course, that our volume of pas- 
senger traffic is five times that of 1940, with just about 
the same number of cars we had then. And, like every- 
body else, we are short of help. 


However, this company is determined not to just give 
up and blame everything on the war. Wherever possible 
we have taken aggressive steps to lessen the difficulties 
of wartime travel. For example: 


Our “train assignment plan” for coach passengers 
has to a large extent eliminated overcrowding and 
standing on our long-distance trains. We endeavor 
to sell only as many seats as are on the train, and 
each passenger gets a reservation slip. 


2 “Passenger aides,” capable trained women, have 

been stationed on long-distance S. P. coach trains. 
They assist women traveling with children, help pre- 
pare “formulas” for the babies, aid the aged and 
infirm, and perform other services to make the 
journey as comfortable as possible for everyone. 
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YES, we know there’s 
a war going on! 






In spite of the shortage of help, we have greatly ex- 
panded telephone reservation bureaus, increased our 
forces handling reservations, and devised new reser- 
vation systems, which are constantly reviewed. The 
situation is not perfect, but it is much better than 
it was. 


We have increased the number of chair car porters, 
so that cars are now generally kept quite clean, a 
difficult problem because of the litter from box 
lunches, etc. Big trash boxes in the vestibules have 
helped, too. 


‘Train service agents” have been added to the staffs 
of long-distance coach trains. These men supervise 
all service features on the train, direct the chair car 
porters, see to it that the trains are kept tidy, try to 
overcome difficulties and meet emergencies. — 


We don’t claim that all our people are perfect. They’re 
human beings, and are under the strain of crowded war 
conditions. By and large we think they’re doing a swell 
job and we’re proud of them. 


a o) The friendly 
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Depot for the World 


Brooklyn's giant terminal is doing 
a huge job on America’s home front 


By R. M. MOORE 


REES and the Dodgers aren’t the 

only miracles that grow in Brook- 

lyn. It’s also the home of the 
Bush Terminal, biggest cargo depot in 
the world. : 

Any motorist driving along Brook- 
lyn’s Belt Parkway, between 20th and 
50th Streets, can get a panoramic shot 
of this huge industrial enterprise. He 
can see sprawling warehouses, factory 
buildings, long lines of freight cars, 
and sea-gray merchantmen docked be- 
side wharves that stretch, row upon 
row, into New York City’s harbor. 
But if he wants a more intimate view 
of what goes on down there, he’ll have 
to get an identification badge from 
Uncle Sam. Since the Army moved in, 
shortly after Pearl Harbor, only the 
military and those engaged in war 
production or essential civilian indus- 
tries have been permitted within the 
Terminal’s 200-acre confines. 


CITY WITHIN A CITY 


The reason for the careful screening 
is obvious. Any sabotage here would 
be directly felt on Allied war fronts 
around the world. Those innocent- 
looking freight cars are hauling 11,000 
tons of precious war goods a month. 
The great warehouses are stacked to 
the rafters with military supplies. The 
factory buildings house plants which 
are turning out shell cases, torpedo 
tubes, bomb-sights, and other secret 
and vital articles of war. The ships 
that tie up along the piers are being 
loaded with ammunition, oil, tanks 


and trucks for our armed forces. 


The Bush Terminal is far more than * 


a storage depot or a shipping-point. 
It’s an industrial city within a city, 
employing more than 30,000 people— 
stevedores, longshoremen, railroad 
men and factory workers, skilled and 
unskilled. And the eight piers, most 
of them a quarter-mile in length, the 
20 miles of railroad track, the car- 
float and tugboat system which con- 
nect with every trunk line entering 
New York City, are the arteries that 
feed the factories behind the docks. 
Steel from the great mills of Penn- 
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sylvania is carried to the Bush wharves. 
There, the cars are hitched to Diesel 
engines which cart it directly to the 
doors of the factories—to American 
Machine and Foundry, for one, which 
is turning out tools for shell-making; 
to the Metal Box Co., which is making 
steel cases for ammunition; to Sperry 
Gyroscope, and scores of other war 
producing plants located on or near 
Bush Terminal properties. 

Vast quantities of other raw mate- 
rials are carried directly to plants 
which convert them on the spot into 
materiel for the Army and Navy. And 
as soon as the finished products are 
ready to go, the engines chug right 
back. They pick up the carloads of 
war goods and deliver it to the docks, 
where it’s hoisted into the holds of 
waiting ships. Thus, in one continu- 
ous, streamlined operation, the Bush 
Terminal’s facilities speed equipment 
to the war fronts of the world. 

Before 1902, when the company was 
officially incorporated, there was no 
such interlocking arrangement of 
wharf, warehouse, factory and rail- 
way system in existence. Factories and 
storage depots were usually far from 
the docks. Irving T. Bush, founder of 
the terminal, dreamed up the idea 
back in 1890, when he inherited a 
few acres, formerly used as a dump 
for his father’s oil refinery. That dump 
was the nucleus from which the pres- 
ent Terminal developed. 


‘STARTED IN A SHACK 
He started out by peddling coal, 


setting up a shack on his barren acres 
as headquarters. Gradually, his dream 
took shape. He bought a second-hand 
locomotive and a dilapidated carfloat. 
By 1905 he’d laid the cornerstone of 
the first factory building. Within a 
few years, merchants and manufactur- 
ers who had previously scoffed at a 
young man’s fancy were clamoring for 
space. 

There are other harbor terminals in 
the country—in Boston, San Francisco, 
Spokane—but none of them is so 


large and none offers such an array 


of services. The Bush sprinkler system, 
for instance, is said to be the finest of 
its kind, and fire insurance costs are 
reduced to a minimum. It has its own 
trucking system for spot distribution 
of products stored in the warehouses, 
and a special fumigating plant for 
processing imported cotton and other 
fibers. It also has its own post-office, 
bank, wireless services, and cafeterias. 

Nearly 400 manufacturing and dis. 
tributing companies did business there 
before the war. Food and drug com- 
panies, exterminators and cosmetic 
makers, tobacco and textile firms, 
metallurgists and paper manufacturers 
—all these and more were housed side 
by side, above and below, in this great 


- waterfront development. Steamships 


brought cargoes from all over the 
world, direct to the warehouses and 


factories behind the docks. 


W. L. Sturges, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the company, used to play a 
game of his own invention when sight- 
seers arrived on the property. “Name 
any product you can think of,” he'd 
say, “and I'll lead you to it—either in 
the process of manufacture or stored 
in a warehouse.” Only once was he 
stuck, and then not completely. There 
were no binoculars, but Sturges was 
able to produce leather cases for them. 


SERVED IN LAST WAR, TOO 


Shipping for Uncle Sam is an old 
story to the Bush Terminal folks. In 
1917 a second lieutenant and 10 en- 
listed men arrived at the docks and 
announced they were handling things 
for the duration. After a quick look 
around they were only too happy to 
accept Irving Bush’s offer of help. Sec- 
retary of War Baker offered him a 
Brigadier-Generalship for his service 
in the last war, but he refused it. 

The kind and quantity of war goods 
now being loaded on transports des- 
tined for unnamed ports has changed 
considerably since then. But so has 
the Bush Terminal. Today its rolling 
stock, its warehouses and mammoth 
piers are geared to feed the ravenous 
maw of the Service of Supply in 
World War II. 

Maybe, when we start setting up 
monuments to victory, somebody will 
remember this giant junction on the 
south shore of New York City’s har- 
bor. There’s even a plaque company 
right on the property that might carve 
out some fitting tribute. Something 
simple, like: “A Terminal That Fought 
in Brooklyn.” 
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WHAT INSURANCE HAS DONE ‘TOWARD VICTORY 


DAY, every business and industry must be judged by a new 
standard—its contribution, direct or indirect, toward the winning 
of the war, 


The men and resources of the fire insurance imdustry have been 


. utilized to the full in the mobilization of our nation’s might. A large 


proportion of the male employees are serving with the armed forces. 
Many others have been, and are, devoting a large part of their time 
and energies to unpaid civilian war activities. Further, a large propor- 
tion of the income of the industry is converted directly into War Bonds. 


In all these ways, fire insurance has aided the general war effort of 
the United States. Added to this is the immeasurable and vastly im- 
portant overall support rendered by the whole “industry which 
protects other industries” in its never-ceasing war on man’s ancient, 
indefatigable enemy—fire. 

Through the vigilance, skill and protective work of its inspection 
and engineering facilities, the fire insurance industry has not only 
helped prevent many disastrous fires—it has presented the country 
with the equivalent of hard-won production victories. Toward this end, 
we intensified our efforts in 1944. Yet, it is unfortunately true that in 
spite of all efforts, there. was an increase in the number of fires in 1944, 
the result of the aceelerated wartime production tempo. Consequently 
we plan to redouble our preventive activities in the critical year ahead 
«+ a contribution to the America our men are fighting for. 


President 
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STATEMENT 
December 31, 1944 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


Com- 
1: et © oS ete $ 21,220,339.31 
United States Government Bonds . . 34,764,718.31 
All Other Bonds and Stocks . . . . 76,426,404.54 


First Mortgage Loans . . ... - 368,005.60 
DD <6, 6 « 01s © 4 6 os 3,772,527.58 
Agents’ Balances, less than 90 days due 8,637,873.31 
Reinsurance 
Recoverable on Paid Losses. . 1,697,960.88 
Other Admitted Assets . . . .. 157,610.37 
Total Admitted Assets. . . .$147,045,439.90 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . .$ 56,900,611.00 
Reserve for Losses . ... 5... > 17,391,935.00 
Reserve for Taxes. . . . . ss 2,870,000.00 


Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 913,950.86 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 58,461.60 


Total Liabilities Exeept Capital $ 78,134,958.46 
Capital . . . ~ 15,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . . 53,910,481.44 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 68,910,481.44 
2 eee ee ee $147,045,439.90 


Note: Bonds carried at $3,645,555.62 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. On the basis of actual 
December 31st market values, total Admitted 
Assets would be increased to $148,631,517.64 
and Surplus te Policyholders would be in- 
creased to $70,496,559.18. Surplus adjusted to 
reflect Canadian Assets and Liabilities on 
United States Dollar basis. 








Directors * THE HOME « 


AUTOMOBILE © # MARINE 


THE HOME, THROUCH ITS AGENTS AND BROKERS, IS AMERICA’S LEADING INSURANCE 
PROTECTOR OF AMERICAN HOMES AND THE HOMES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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TREASURER and 
GENERAL OFFICE MANAGER 


For one of our prominent clients — 
a 50-year-old Company, with highest 
business ethics and a most promising 
future. Listed New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


Products distributed and used both 
nationally and throughout the world. 


Need Treasurer, due to promotion. 
This officer would serve as Treasurer 
and General Office Manager and 
must have knowledge of general ac- 
counting, factory accounting and gen- 
eral office procedure. 


About 1,000 head office employees; 
with a nationwide distributing organi- 
zation of approximately 2,500. ' 


Please give complete history in first 
letter: age, education, family, business 
and other experience by years, salary 
bracket and photograph. 


Replies held strictly confidential to 
one person in this Company. 


THE GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN CO. 


Advertising Agency 


2700 TERMINAL TOWER 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 

















owners 


196 Practical Suggestions 
that will help you to get 


@ better gas mileage 
@ longer tire life 
@ better performance 
@ lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from 


any General Motors dealer 
or use the coupon below 





Customer Research Dept., Room 1748 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
"Automobile User's Guide" —containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
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THE 
Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


to the economic future, will do . 


| Ee business, seeking clues 


well to watch how Henry Wallace 
tackles his job in a government that 
is far from unanimously behind him. 

Friends and foes of Wallace and his 
program for full employment are keep- 
ing an eagle eye on three bench marks 
that will indicate his progress—or the 
lack of it: 

1. The appearance of counter pro- 
posals around which Wallace critics 
can hope to rally support. 

2. The extent to which the new 
Secretary of Commerce can strengthen 
his department—internally, and in its 
all-important relations with other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

3. The kind of key men picked for 
top commerce jobs, and to head re- 
lated agencies, some of which now 
have more power and prestige in the 
economic field than Wallace’s depart- 
ment. 


OPPOSITION TO PROGRAM 


Friend and fog alike expect Wal- 
lace’s road to be rocky, opposition 
tough, Congress balky. There is no 
chance for his ideas to get the mild 
reception accorded them recently in 
Great Britain, where business and 
government have grown accustomed to 
shouldering joint responsibility for the 
national economy. There the London 
Economist found the Wallace program 
“hardly . . . revolutionary.” Many of 
(his) proposals are accepted govern- 
ment policy in other countries, wrote 
the Economist’s Washington corre- 
spondent, “and it is all to the good to 
have the issues put before the Ameri- 
can people.” 

How clear the issues will appear to 
U: S. voters, however, remains some- 
thing of a question in the absence of 
counter proposals that will sharpen de- 
bate that can be expected as the Wal- 
lace program progresses. Some of 
Wallace’s critics, as well as his friends, 
have observed that his plans for 60,- 
000,000 jobs will go through by de- 
fault in absence of competition from 
fully developed alternatives. Although 
both major parties presumably com- 
mitted themselves in the "44 campaign 
to something like full employment, 


other Republicans and Democrats 
have yet to come forth with competi- 
tive programs of their own. 

Wallace’s friends as well as his 
enemies also agree that he faces one 
of the toughest organizational jobs in 
Washington in trying to pull his de- 
partment out of the slough in which 
it has been mired since the Hoover 
Administration. In the Hoover era the 
department had little real power of 
the type associated with government 
agencies nowadays, but it had plenty 
of prestige. Its prestige declined when 
the department was later drawn into 
the New Deal’s pre-war plans for re- 
viving the American economy. Part of 
its personnel has stayed patiently on 
the job, but many able men have left. 
In addition, the department includes 
a hodge-podge of functions, like the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, which have 
little to do directly with the American 
economy. 

Since the war began, a variety of 
more potent agencies have moved in 
where Commerce once played first fid- 
dle on both the domestic and foreign 
fronts. On controversial foreign trade 
questions Wallace must reckon with 
the State Department’s foreign policy- 
making prerogatives, which have been 
steadily strengthened in the course of 
two reorganizations in the past year. 
In fact, State is still reshuffling its 
foreign economic policy work to give 
it more power and unity under Assis- 
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tant Secretary Will Clayton. In Clayton, 
Wallace will be dealing with a well- 
known friend of Jesse Jones. 

In addition, Wallace will have to 
get along in the foreign field with Leo 
Crowley’s Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, which runs the multi-billion 
dollar lend-lease program, distributes 
the wartime critical materials around 
the world. Top-drawer question in 
Washington today is how to tie in 
these wartime FEA functions with the 
peacetime foreign trade pattern in 
which Commerce asserts a major in- 
terest. The answer is complicated by 
the fact that the FEA grew out of the 
old Board of Economic Warfare from 
which Wallace was fired by the Presi- 
dent. 


AUTHORITY DISTRIBUTED 


In promoting plans for the domestic 
economy, Wallace also must reckon 
with a roster of competitors. In fact, 
there are few important Washington 
agencies without some claim to a share 
in the responsibility for helping the 
U. S. to achieve prosperity after the 
war. The list is topped by the powerful 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, whose powers earned its chief, 
“Jimmy” Byrnes, the title of “home- 
front czar.” High on the list, also, are 
the Office of Economic Stabilization 
and the Federal loan agencies chopped 
out of Commerce before Wallace took 
over. 

When it comes to picking people to 
fill key jobs in his department, the new 
Secretary is likely to bring in many 
moderates from business in an effort 
to woo both congressional and busi- 
ness support. Washington sees little 
likelihood of his reassembling much of 
the staff that has served him in earlier 
posts, although a few familiar faces 
may crop up. It also is probable that 
Administration appointments to key 
jobs in other agencies, having rela- 
tions with Commerce, will continue to 
show a mixture of economic and po- 
litical philosophies without any single 
stamp of “left” or “right.” 

Note: It is a good bet that both the 
president and the new Secretary of 
Commerce will keep in mind, during 
the next months, the need for the kind 
of caution on the domestic front that 
will encourage both the Congress and 
the public to concentrate on interna- 
tional issues that will arise in San 
Francisco, where United. Nations col- 
laboration reaches its climax in the 
conference scheduled for April 25. 
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Finer than silk is the yarri from Americ 
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under government regulations, quality is more important than ever. 
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The Real 
Insurance Problem 









@ It is not hard to buy business and 
property insurance. Many people be- 
lieve that “‘he is best insured who buys 
most.” The REAL problem is WHAT to 





ALVIN T. COATE 
President and Founder 


Most insurance experts sell insur- 
ance. But for 44 years hundreds of 
prudent executives in 35 states have 
relied on the Insurance Audit and 
Inspection Company for insurance 
counsel and for supervision of their 
insurance programs because we do 
not sell insurance. 


Some of our clients employ full- 
time insurance managers and we stand 
by as consultants and as a source of 


INSURANCE AUDIT AND 


buy and WHERE to stop. 


The business executive responsible to stock- 
holders for their assets can’t be expert in 
everything. It is not in the nature of things human that he should be. 
The wise executive is the one who seeks competent advice. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1901 


814 HUME-MANSUR BUILDING + INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 












information. When agents or brokers 
are the main or only source of advice, 
a constant check and supervision is 
absolutely essential. We know how 
much and what you actually need. 

At your request and without obli- 
gation on your part, one of our field 
representatives will call on you to 
answer your questions and explain 
our service. 


INSPECTION COMPANY 
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HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


Near White House. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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and Enlarged 
LAFAYETTE ROOM 


Please reserve accommodations in 
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The value of Forses to the 
advertiser is based upon its es- 
sential value to the reader. 
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Maryland's token of 
hospitality everywhere 
. .. for pure enjoyment. 


NATIONAL PREMIUM 
BEER 


Send 10¢ for our fine old MARYLAND REGPE BOOK 
NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY, BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
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Post-War 
Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


Added Employment. The Packard 
Motor Car Co. expects to have a pay- 
roll of 28,000 employees after the war, 
compared with 12,000 before the war. 
Plans for producing 200,000 cars an- 
nually as against a pre-war output of 
only 100,000 will be partly responsi- 
ble, according to President George T. 
Christopher. In addition, the company 
will turn out, for civilian use, a modi- 
fied form of the marine engine that 
gives PT boats their sensational 
speeds. It also expects to continue 
producing a limited number of air- 
craft engines. 


Legal Hindrances. In order to guar- 
antee full employment, Claude L. Ben- 
ner, vice-president of the Continental 
American Life Insurance Co., would 
remove certain laws that discourage 
industry. Among other things, he ad- 
vocates: (1) Simplification of the 
Federal tax structure with elimination 
of the Excess Profit and the Capital 
Gains Tax and “an abandonment of 
the pernicious idea that taxation 
should be used as an instrument of 
social reform as well as a means of 
raising revenue”; (2) amending the 
National Labor Relations Act so as to 
put labor and management on the 
same footing: “The Averys, Petrillos 
and the Lewises should be treated ex- 
actly the same”; (3) abolishing regu- 
lations that enforce the closed shop on 
business; (4) liberalization of rules 
governing new security issues in order 
to attract venture capital. 


Electrical Expansion. According to 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, the electrical appliances 
and equipment industry is making 
plans for a greatly increased demand 
after the war. Rural electrification 
alone will be responsible for more 
than a billion dollar expenditure by 
farmers on electrical equipment in the 
first three years. In addition, the mil- 
lion new homes to be built will all re- 
quire electrical equipment, not to men- 
tion the numberless products for 
which the newly developed science of 
electronics will be responsible. 


Perpetual Handout? Economists of 
the Department of Agriculture are 
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said to be formulating a program of 
food subsidies for a large part of the 
nation. Under the plan all families 
whose income did not permit them to 
spend $170 annually on food per per- 
son would receive aid from the Gov- 
ernment to make up the deficiency. 
Proponents of the plan, which may 
cost the taxpayer more than $1,000,- 
000,000 a year, claim that it will not 
only raise the nation’s dietary stand- 
ard but will also maintain a large and 
stable domestic market for farm prod- 
ucts. 


The Good Neighbor. After the war, 
according to statements made by the 
U. S. delegation to the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace at Mexico City, the U. S. in- 
tends to collaborate in a long-term 
program to increase the standard of 
living in all the Americas. To achieve 
this we would help the other Western 
Hemisphere nations in: (1) Develop- 
ing their natural resources; (2) in- 
dustrializing; (3) improving their 
transportation; (4) modernizing agri- 
cultural practices; (5) developing 
power facilities; (6) encouraging ven- 
ture capital; (7) improving labor 
standards. 


Welcoming the Foreigner. H. M. 
Busch, executive director of the Na- 
tional Committee on Post-War Immi- 
gration Policy, wants freer immigra- 
tion into the country. He claims that 
“every period of great economic de- 
velopment has been marked by in- 
creased population and immigration. 
... The forces that promote economic 
expansion embrace immigrants who 
actually have created jobs for Ameri- 
cans by expanding our economy.” 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Industrializing China. The Federal 
Economic Administration, after an 
18-month study by 50 experts, an- 
nounces that it will cost $800,000,000, 
over a period of five to seven. years, 
to make a beginning of industrializing 
China. This would mean setting up 
hundreds of plants in the following 
categories: 170 in mining and metal- 
lurgy; 105 in chemical and basic 
processing; 192 in manufacturing; 
230 for food production. Another 250 
plants for producing power would be 
required. The study is intended to en- 
able U. S. industry to consider how 
it can participate in the initial indus- 
trialization program. 
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... HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE IN HEAT CONTROL 
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Mass earth movers that depend on Young engineered radiators to 
maintain € pine temperatures are creating landing fields from rough terrain 
and slicing roads through impassable jungles . . . carving the arteries for vital Allied 


supplies. Similarly, Young Radiators and heat exchangers cool the engine jacket water 
and lubricating oil of Diesel locomotives, heavy trucks and Marine engines. 


POWER UNIT 


Specially designed Young radiators provide efficient engine 
both stationary and portable power units, many of which see 
from central power sources, these units operate generators for lighting air fields, com- 
pressors for air driven devices, water pumps for shipboard fire fighting, winches for 
ship and car loading, and many other equally vital war machines. 
“QUAD” COOLERS 

AND COND 
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In d usd” (radiator type) Coolers and Condensers, Young specialized 
engineerifig fed a new high in atmospheric cooling and condensing efficiency. 
“Quad” installations in the Mid-Continent, Texas, and California oil field areas have: 
proven their worth for cooling the water and oil of huge compressors and Diesel engines 
..» for condensing steam and other vapors in refinery and chemical processing. 


= 


Write for your copy of "Young Heat Transfer Equipment for Every Application.” 






HEAT TRANSFER ENGINEERS 


Manufacturers of Oil Coolers ® Gas, Gasoline, Diesel Engine Cooling Radiators ® Intercoolers ® Heat 
Exchangers @ Engine Jacket Water Coolers * Unit Heaters ® Convectors ® Condensers ® Evaporators ® Air 
Conditioning Units © Heating and Cooling Coils © Complete Line of Aircraft Heat Transfer Equipment. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 701 So. Marquette St., RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 


Application Engineers in Principal Cities 

















The Dark Continents 
of Your Mind 


DO YOU struggle for balance? Are 

ou forever trying to maintain i 
adenine a+ * will to do? Bo 
your “cma | and power of ac- 
complishment ebb and flow—like a 
stream controlled by some unseen 
valve? Deep within you are minute 
organisms. From their function 
spring your emotions. They govern 
your creative ideas and moods—yes, 
even your enjoyment of life. Once 
they were thought to be the mysteri- 
ous seat of the soul—and to be left 
unexplored. Now cast aside supersti- 
tion and learn to direct intelligently 
these powers of self. 


Accept this Free Book 


Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of 
thinking men and women (not a religion), point 
out how you may fashion life as you want it—by 
making the fullest use of these little-understood 
natural faculties which you possess. This is « 
challenge to make the most of your heritage as a 
human. Write for the Free Book. ‘The Mastery 
of Life."” Address: Scribe A. X. B. 


“(The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California 
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Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 10, 1945. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
February 21, 1945. 




















FLOWERS BY AIR 


“F.A.D..” or “Flowers Air Deliv- 


ery,” is about to join F.O.B., C.O.D. 
and other well-publicized abbrevia- 
tions of American enterprise. Con- 
ceived by an air-minded San Francis- 
co dealer, the idea of shipping perish- 
able flowers by air express has caught 
the imagination of the flower industry. 
The post-war era will see a wide-scale 
campaign launched to _ popularize 


“F.A.D.” 


BLOOD SUBSTITUTE? 


Credit Drs. Linus Pauling and Dan 
H. Campbell with developing—at the 
California Institute of Technology—a 
substitute for blood plasma, after three 
years of research. Made from gelatin, 
the substance has already proved suc- 
cessful in experiments with volunteer 
patients. Its name: Oxpolygelatin. 


ELECTRIC CAN OPENER 


Add two mofe novelties to the grow- 
ing list of new farm products: (1) An 
electric motor-driven can opener; 
(2) an electric poultry de-beaker, de- 
signed to clip off part of a chicken’s 
beak to check cannibalism. 


LABOR PROBLEM 


Several far-sighted universities are 
instituting courses in “labor union- 
ism”—for engineers. The reason: 
Most post-war engineering problems 
will, in one way or another, involve 
labor problems. 


FORE! 


Thanks to the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., it’s now possible for golfing 
enthusiasts to play an early morning 
round without the bottoms of their 





Consolidated Vultee's proposed new “giant" 


New Ideas 


trousers soaking up dew. Treated with 
a special plastic coating material, 
trousers will remain completely dry 
even on the dampest days. Also prom- 
ised: Lightweight Velon golf bags that 
won't scratch, scuff or cut even when 
dropped on sharp rocks. 


PENETRATING 
Because it absorbs all blue light 


rays, a new glass lens now enables 
pilots to detect targets and terrain ob- 
scured by haze. The American Optical 
Co., Southbridge, Mass., is responsible 
for the development. 


AIRBORNE ARMIES? 


In the next war, according to the 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp., 
complete armies will be moved by air. 
Super planes of tomorrow will even 
carry the heaviest artillery, as well as 
all military transport equipment. 


CHECK, PLEASE 


Assuring in-turn service to shoppers 
by distributing numbered tickets at the 
door is no new wartime device. One 
New York bakery, however, has elimi- 
nated the need for an employee to dis- 
tribute the identification tickets by in- 
stalling a cafeteria-type check dis- 
penser at the door, automatically prof- 
fering serially-numbered tags. 


PLASTIC HARMONICA 


A newly invented plastic harmonica, 
reported by the Bakelite Corp., now 
makes it possible for U. S. manufac- 
turers to mass-produce a superior, 
cheaper, non-fragile and _ hygienic 
mouth organ without the aid of tra- 
ditional foreign artisans and skills. In- 
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harmonica is composed of only five 
parts, as opposed to 80 in former types. 


WATERPROOF BATHING SUIT 


Bathing suits that won’t get wet even 
when the wearer goes in swimming are 
now a possibility, says the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. The trick is to coat them with 
a thin transparent film of Koroseal. 


SQUARE CANDLE 


A square candle, designed for heat- - 


ing “combat rations,” has been devel- 
oped by the U. S. Quartermaster Corps. 
Made of refined paraffin and wood 
flour, the candle can be ignited easily 
even after being exposed to the rain. 


COLORED STEEL 


Colored steel is another possibility 
for the world of tomorrow, say author- 
ities. One producer, in fact, has al- 
ready succeeded in turning out stain- 
less steel that is black through its cross 
section. Eventually, it is believed, col- 
ored steel may prove valuable in the 
automobile industry, dispensing with 
painting needs. 


BLACKOUT LIGHT 


A new-type street light, designed for 
blackouts in accordance with recent 
British specifications, provides light 
equivalent to the flame of a single 
candle—just enough to discern per- 


sons or objects at a distance of 30 to 
40 feet. 


* 


How to Handle Vets 


Dr. Luther E. Woodward, of the 
Rehabilitation Division of the Nation- 
ai Committee for Mental Hygiene, re- 
cently passed out some pointers on 
“how to help discharged service men 
return to normal peacetime living.” 
Extracts: 

Welcome vets warmly and quietly; 
avoid too much fuss. 

Face the reality of disability, but 
don’t magnify it. Focus on what is 
left, not what is lost. 

Treat vets as normal, competent 
people. 

Commend their efforts, ignore their 
slips. 

Expect them to be different; take 
time to get re-acquainted. 

Allow them plenty of time to get re- 
adjusted and re-established. 

Encourage them to take up old hob- 
bies or new ones. 
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... IN THE PEACETIME COMPETITION 


With the coming of peace and a return to the American way of producing 
goods at a profitin highly competitive consumer markets you'll have to be 
certain that every step from initial blueprint and tool design, through the 
machining, stamping and assembly line, up to packaging and delivery is 
planned and executed with utmost efficiency and with the minimum of cost. 


In the production of war munitions Oiljak has maintained an enviable record 
of production of intricate parts and on time deliveries, in accordance with 
strict Government inspection—and has actually reduced the estimated and 
approved cost, thus saving the Government considerable sums, by skillful 


planning and supervision of the work. The 
ing, improving designs 


same skillsin metal manufactur- 
and reducing costs are available 


to manufacturers as they convert to peacetime merchan- 
dise. It may transmit your penny savings into dollar profits 
to confer with us on any metal manufacturing problem. 


MACHINING © STAMPING *® WELDING ¢ PLATING * FINISHING * ASSEMBLING 


The OILJAK Manu 


facturing Co., Inc. 


MONTCLAIR, N.J. © METAL MANUFACTURERS 
THE JOB COMPLETE... from blueprint to finished product 











COMBAT ARMOR 


FOR FOODS— 


And, ‘Air at Work” does the Briefing! 


ARMING FOODS for the battle fronts, is a job of which © 


our Quartermaster Corps may well be proud! Canned 
goods, for instance, are equipped to repel attack by 
moisture, mildew, salt water, fungus growth — and 
report fit for duty at any jungle combat zone. Here's 
how it’s done. 


Into a completely automatic machine — called a “'pro- 


coater’’— goes a regiment of unpainted cans. A rotat- 3H 


ing wheel dips them into a bath of protective coating 
..- guides them to 35 ft. tunnel and a conveyor belt. 
Then Sturtevant engineered air takes over. 


Teamwork by Sturtevant Fans and Heating Coils blows a 
gale of air through that tunnel. Heat is closely controlled 
to dry fast — without blistering. Cans are completely 
dried and ready to go — at the rate of 250 a minute — 
15,000 an hour — 120,000 a day! 


Just as “Air at Work” is helping to 
speed victory today, it will pro- 
vide the answers for countless 
production problems tomorrow. 
With well nigh 90 years experi- 
ence to back them up, Sturtevant 
Engineers are ready to gear. 
engineered air in your own post- 
war program. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 



























Beneficial 
industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by - 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/5¢ per share 
(for quarterly period ending March 31, 1945) 


COMMON STOCK 
30c per share 
Both dividends are payable March 


31, 1945 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 1945. 


Puivip KaPINnas 








March 1, 1945 


Treasurer 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 








170th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its - 
predecessor. 








A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 2, 
1945, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on March 2, 1945. The 


stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
February 20, 1945 Treasurer 
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UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable April 2, 1945, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 2, 1945. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 








The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 


Forecasters who expected to see war 
production blast its way to new, record- 
breaking highs by mid-year now seem 
headed for a disappointment. Two big 
reasons for the recent slump in output: 
(1) Labor scarcities; (2) poor weather. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Tire troubles continue to harass 
civilian drivers. Unless tires now in 
use are constantly retreaded and re- 
paired, says ODT, there may be “a 
serious breakdown of rubber-borne 
transportation during the coming 
Summer.” Meanwhile, truck operators 
are finding the shortage of mechanics 
to be an increasingly severe headache. 


FUEL 


Black prospect: With coal stocks 
tighter than ever, “less essential indus- 
tries will get substantially less coal 
than they did in 1944,” says WPB’s 
Krug. He foresees a 50,000,000-ton 
deficit between demand and produetion 
this year. . . . At this writing, a nation- 
wide walkout of coal miners appears 
to be more imminent than ever. . . 
Blame the weather for the recent slump 
in East Coast shipments of fuel oil, 
kerosene and other petroleum products. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Despite heavy casualties, a substan- 
tial number of America’s small busi- 
ness establishments have managed to 
keep their heads above the troubled 
waters of wartime operation (see 
Forses, April 1—“What’s Ahead for 
Small Business?”). . . . Because small 
business men will be “in a poor cash 
position when their war contracts are 











THE CITY ICE¢s FUELCOMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 33 S. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 3 
Plants in 26 States, Canada and Mexico 





Dividend 
The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend 


of $0.30 per common share payable March 31, to stock- 
holders of record at close of business March 12, 1945. 
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Produchs and Services 


Ice—Commercial & Home Service...Cold Storage—Commercial... 
Coal and Fuel Oil Distribution...Beer—Brewing & Distribution 
 evongg emced Car & Truck...Zero Food Storage Lockers 

ream...Domestic & Commercial Refrigerator Manufacture 




















cancelled,” Randolph Paul, former 
general counsel of the Treasury, urges 
two tax law changes: (1) A speeding 
up of the carry-back provisions of the 
excess profits tax, in order to provide 
the necessary liquid funds for recon. 
version and similar post-war expendi- 
tures; (2) an improved method of 
offsetting losses by averaging income 
over the years and extending the carry. 
forward period for losses. 


FOOD 


Expect a small drop in civilian food 
stocks this year, says the Agricultural 
Department. Supplies of meat, poul- 
try, butter, potatoes and some fresh 
vegetables will probably sag to 1943 
levels. Meat stocks may receive the 
biggest cut. . . . Watch for a renewed 
drive by consumer and labor groups to 
force grade labeling for canned foods. 
. . » Good news for coffee lovers: Im- 
ports, from Brazil and other areas, 
continue to be high. 


SHIPPING 


Germany’s collapse will release a 
sizable volume of shipping space for 
civilian goods, says Vice Admiral 
Emory S. Land. The relaxation may 
last less than four months, however. 
Supply ships needed to wage the war 
against Japan will again make a sharp 
cut in civilian shipping facilities. 


LABOR 


“Work-or-jail” legislation continues 
to buck up against stiff opposition. 
Two typical views: (1) Present pro- 
posals are too mild; (2) they’re too 
drastic. . . . Lack of labor may prevent 
America’s steel industry from reaching 
capacity output during the next few 
months. Some 25,000 men are needed 
at once. . . . Weekly wages of factory 
workers recently climbed to a new 
high, says the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Present average: 
$49.82. The former record: $49.42. 


CONSTRUCTION 


According to the Producers’ Coun- 
cil, there’s little likelihood that plastics 
or new metals will be substituted for 
standard structural building materials 
in the early post-war years. Why? It 
takes time to establish the performance 
characteristics of new materials, to s¢- 
cure wide distribution and to teach 
artisans the necessary techniques for 
using the products. 
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IT’S ALL IN THE WAY 
YOU LOOK AT IT! 


IR 

















(The lines at the right may look 
like a mystic maze. But if you 
close one eye and tilt this page 
to the position shown, you can 
easily read four familiar words.) 














Mayse you won't thank us for reminding you of the 
HC of L. But it doesn’t seem nearly so high when 
you look at it in the light of your electric bill! 


Almost alone among household necessities, the 
price of electricity has not spiraled upward with war. 
Official government figures* show that the average 
price of electricity has dropped 3.2% since 1939! 


That’s especially good news now, but it contin- 
ues a long-time trend. Electric prices have been 
coming down so steadily that the average American 
family gets about twice as much. electricity for its 
money today as it did 15 years ago. 


If your bill is no smaller, it’s because you’re 
using more electricity to do more jobs than you did 
then. But the saving is there. 





*Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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It has been accomplished by America’s light and 
power companies in spite of rising costs and taxes 
—on top of tremendous war demands for electric 
service that were met without delay, shortage or 
rationing. 


It was done by efficiency and experience and 
sound business management — by the same Amer- 
ican enterprise which built our nation and on which 
its future depends. 


e Hear NELSON EDDY in “THE ELECTRIC HOUR,” with Robert 
Armbruster’s Orchestra. Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EW.T, CBS. 


167 ELECTRIC LIGHT 
* 
AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF - SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 
* Names on request from this magazine. 


DON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT’S CHEAP AND ISN'T RATIONED! 
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FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS 
AHEAD? 


Here are four problems that 
involve financing and which 
may confront your business 
at any time: 


1. Reconversion 

2. Consolidation 

3. New product and new 
market development 

4. Modernization 


Here are eight ways in which 
our Underwriting Depart- 
ment may help you: 


1. Discuss and develop 
plans for financing 

2. Underwrite bonds, pre- 
ferred and common 
stocks 

3. Assist preparation of 
registration statements 

4. Arrange private or 
public sale of securities 

5. Appraise securities 

6 Negotiate consolidations 

7. Prepare plans for re- 
capitalization 

8. Aid in listing securities 
on stock exchanges 


These are only the more 
important functions of our 
Underwriting Department. 
We invite you to inquire of 
a Partner at the nearest 
Hornblower & Weeks office. 
Inquiries confidential and 
without obligation. 


HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland ; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 











B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Reasons for Expecting — 
Higher Stock Prices 


of the majority of stocks is more 

likely to increase than decrease 
because: 

1. Accumulated, uninvested savings 
are far beyond all precedent. 

2. Very large amounts of corporate 
bonds have been and are being paid 
off—or purchased by the issuers. 

3. The prospect is that, shortly after 
war ends, tax levies on corporations, 
now as high as 95%, will be substan- 
tially modified. 

4. After reconversion, enterprises 
producing peace goods will enjoy 
enormous demand, since unfilled needs 
in many lines have accumulated moun- 
tainously. 

5. Home building promises to break 

all records, and no line of activity 
stimulates as many and varied branch- 
es as construction. 
_ 6. Interest rates on savings are so 
low, and doubtless will continue so 
low, that many savers probably will 
elect to obtain higher returns by buy- 
ing stocks. Yields here have been and 
are drastically higher than, for ex- 
ample, on British stocks. 

7. Americans are adventurous. If 
Washington gives free enterprise any- 
thing like reasonable liberty to func- 
tion satisfactorily, supplies of new 
capital, understandingly withheld for 
the last dozen years, will be forthcom- 
ing to provide ways and means for 
enlarged employment. Announcement 
is made by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation that it stands prepared to 
take 75% of loans made by banks and 
other lenders to small business. 

8. Almost every nation throughout 
the world looks to the United States 
to supply it with things necessary for 
recovery, replenishment, productive 
equipment. (The utmost vigilance, 
however, must be exercised to avoid 
repetition of what followed World 
War I, when billions of American sav- 
ings were recklessly loaned to foreign 
countries, states, cities, with resultant 
grievous losses.) 

9. Pressure of public opinion prom- 
ises to compel Congress to amend our 
lopsided labor legislation, which has 
discriminated discouragingly against 
employers. 


] au a that the market value 


10. America’s’ pre-eminent _ place 
among world nations has become uni- 
versally recognized. Therefore, our 
influence internationally is bound to 
be potent, not to say dominating. 
Hence, the re-molding of the world 
will almost certainly be along lines 
agreeable to us—provided Stalin co- 
operates rationally. 


AMERICANS WAXING RICHER 

Americans have become richer to an 
extent not generally grasped. But—and 
this is a very serious “but”—largely 
because of the astronomical expendi- 
tures war entails. War is waste. The 
following figures must be interpreted 
accordingly : 

Total bank deposits increased from 
$36,919,000,000 in 1933 to $116,600,- 
000,000 in 1944, Of this total, com- 
mercial deposits soared from $14,411.- 
000,000 to $69,300,000,000; savings 
deposits from $21,656,000,000 to $38,- 
700,000,000. Government deposits, 
however, accounted for a jump from 
$852,000,000 in 1933 to $19,506,000,- 
000 at the end of the fiscal year, June, 
1944—although by the end of October 
this had been reduced to $8,600,000,- 
000. 

Meanwhile, between 1933 and 1944 
Government obligations soared from 
$22,000,000,000 to $201,200,000,000. 
Banks, which held only $7,800,000,000 
Government securities in 1933, were 
carrying $90,600,000,000 in 1944. 
During this period private investors 
increased their ownership of Govern- 
ment securities from $13,400,000,000 
to $88,100,000,000. 

Due to war-blown demands, manu- 
facturing production skyrocketed from 
$30,557,000,000 in 1933 to $131,417, 
000,000 last year, an increase of 330%. 

Let me emphasize again that these 
fantastic increases have been mainly 
created by war expenditures, at the 
expense of taxpayers, by piling up of 
public debt. 

Even so, the prospect is, if Uncle 
Sam does not become an asinine Uncle 
Sap towards the rest of the world, the 
post-war outlook, especially for stocks 
of American companies during the 
next few years, can be interpreted 
only as bullish. 
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— 
MORE ACTIVE STOCK BUYING 
and SELLING PROGRAM 


To give investors a broader selection of attractive stocks 
for investment in today’s more active markets 


MOF MONEY is going into the stock market securities for current purchase. 

today than at any time in several years. To meet this need, we are inaugurating a new 
Greatest accumulations of surplus funds in his- policy to assist investors in profiting from this 
tory—low income return on other investments— more dynamic phase of the Bull Market. This 






























and bright postwar business prospects are the new and more active stock buying and selling 
| main reasons. As a result we are receiving scores program is now a weekly feature of UNITED 
of requests for broader selections of attractive Business Service, 
; : 
e 
| Check these Attractive Features 
so 
‘ 1. Each week when the market outlook is favorable, we will select 
J some 8 to 15 diversified stocks that appear most attractive for cur- 
I- rent purchase by those whose main objective is price appreciation. 
‘g 2. In addition to new selections which will be thoroughly analyzed, 
38 re-recommendations of the best situated issues already in our UNITED 
. Supervised List will be included. Business 
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these stocks go? 


The stocks listed below were picked by 
us as the best potential profit makers 
on the board. As is our usual practice, 
we give profit-taking points on each 
stock we recommend. 


Pitts. & W. Va. 
Pressed 














Allis Chaimers Fair. Morse Pi Sti. Car 
Alum. Co. of Am. Foster Wheeler Radio 
Amer. Bank Note Gen. Elec. Reading R.R. 
Am. Brake Shoe Gen. Motors Repub. Sti. 
Am. Car & Fdry. Gen. Ry. Sig pevere Seppe 
Am. Sug. Gen. Precision Richfield Ol! 
Am. Loco. Gt. Nor. pfd. Seabeard Oi! 
Am. M int. Harvester sears Roebuck 
Am. Roll. Mill tnt. Paper Simmons 
Am. Smelting Johns-Manv. Sou. Pac. 
Am. Sti. Fadrs. Jones & Laug. Sou. Rail. 
LN Kennecott Union Bag 
Armour Lima Loco. Union Pac. 
Bab. & Wilcox Link. Belt Uni. D 
8B. & 0. com. Mack Truck Uni. E Coal 
8B. & O. pid. Nat. Mall. & Sti. U. S. Steel 
Bendix Ai Walverth 
Beth. Sti. . Central est. Union A 
Blaw- Knox N.Y. ee. St. L. Woeting. Airbr. 
Cal. & Hecla Nor. Wheeling Sti. 
i Otis fev. 
c P: Youngs. 8. & T 
Packing Penn. R.R Youngs. Sti. Dr. 

is Pub. Pere Mara Yale & Towne 
Del. & H ips Dodge Young S. & W 
Del. Lac. & W Pitts. Sc. & B. 


Introductory TRIAL OFFER: 


For only $10.00 you will receive this 
list with profit-taking points and our 
Weekly Market Surveys for the next 
3 months. 


‘SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. 
837 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Fs 




















the $4.25 Cumulative Pre Stock 
(representing dividend cumulative 
from January 25, 1945 to 17 i 1, 
1945) wd a dividend 4 $0.25 per 
share on the Common Stock, both pay- 
able oe oe 1, 1945 to stockholders of 

at the close of business on 
March15, 1945. Checks will be mailed. 


Wa. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 














SUPERIOR STEEL 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 30c a share on the 
common capital stock of Superior 
Steel Corporation was declared by 
the Board of Directors at a recent 
meeting. This dividend is to be 
paid on April 2, 1945, to stockhold- 
ers of record on March 15, 1945. 
E. A. Carlson, Secretary 





YOUR ABILITIES 
ANALYZED! mm 


Send $1 for my fomous Pensonol 

















INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE 


Non-Profit 
B. C. Forses, Presipent 


Membership 
B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counse. 


Non-Partisan 


Commends League's Objectives 


ie its monthly “Notes and Com- 
ments,” Arthur Wiesenberger & 
Co., members of the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change, tells its clients, under the 
heading, “United We Stand”: 

“Recently we sat in on a most un- 
usual day-long meeting. It was a 
‘Clinic on Management Compensation,’ 
under the auspices of the Investors 
Fairplay League. The speakers were 
greatly concerned about corporate 
managements’ salaries, bonuses, stock 
options and pension plans. The ex- 
perts’ consensus: Management should 
not be paid more than it is worth. 
That seemed to us perfectly logical. 

“But that was only the announced 
reason for the pow-wow. The several 
hundred people who overflowed the 
meeting-rooms and luncheon were far 
more interested in the over-all subject 
of stockholders’ rights and how they 
could be enforced. How could the 
lowly stockholder get a hearing about 
his complaints—either from manage- 
ment or government? 

“The Investors Fairplay League 
had the answer: Organize investors. 
Their reasoning is that labor, business, 
farmers, government are all organ- 
ized. What chance do the 15,000,000 
unorganized and unrepresented ‘for- 
gotten Americans’ (investors this 
time) have? 

“The League seeks to protect mem- 
bers’ investments from the actions of 
other organized groups. It plans to 
fight double taxation on corporate in- 
come, co-operate with management, 
see to it that small stockholders are 
represented on boards of directors, 
maintain a Washington lobby to spon- 
sor and encourage sound legislation, 
and put the quietus on legislation that 
discriminates against investors. It 
hopes to grow big enough to organize 
a committee of its stockholder-mem- 
bers in various corporations. Its high 
purpose: ‘A square deal for every 
investor.’ 

“We feel such an organization could 
accomplish a great deal—particularly 
in Washington. There was never a 
truer saying than ‘United we stand, 
divided we fall.’ Anyone interested 
should write The Investors Fairplay 


League, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
for information.” 


Further Endorsement 


Member Elmer L. Mack sent the 
following letter to some of his friends: 

“I’m sending you the enclosed pam- 
phlet concerning the Investors Fair. 
play League. I want to commend it to 
you because it is a sincere and worth- 
while effort by and on behalf of hold- 
ers of life insurance and other invest- 
ments to organize for their protection. 
Labor is organized—so are the farm- 
ers—but this group has certainly been 
forgotten. I attended a meeting of the 
clinic at which 300 or more -were in 
attendance for an entire day; and | 
can testify to the purposes as being 
bona fide. I hope you will send a few 
dollars to them—as I and certain of 
my friends have done.” 


Farm Federation Urges 
Reduction in Taxes 


Among the Resolutions adopted at 
the 26th Annual Convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
was the following: 

“Realizing that if full employment 
is to be obtained in the post-war 
period, the bulk of the jobs must be 
provided by private enterprise, the 
following recommendations are made 
pertaining to corporate taxes: 

“The excess profits tax should be 
repealed at the termination of exces- 
sive wartime earnings. Corporations 
should be exempt on that proportion 
of their annual earnings distributed to 
the stockholders as dividends, A rea- 
sonable proportion of corporation 
earnings retained should be taxed at 
the rate used in the first income brack- 

et of the personal income tax. The 
beliece of any amount retained should 
be taxed at a rate sufficient to encour- 
age but not compel the distribution of 
earnings. If the foregoing recommen- 
dations are adopted proper safeguards 
must be developed to prevent abuses 
in tax avoidance by the corporate 
form of business.” 

Address all communications to INvESTORS 


Famptay Leacue, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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is 48 Hours’ Pay for 40 Hours’ 
Work Feasible? 


(Continued from page 17) 


spends more for the products of his 
labor. Income taxes on corporations, 
in like manner, merely make the cor- 
poration a collecting agency for the 
Government, since the tax must, of ne- 
cessity, be added to. the selling price 
of the product. The customer still pays 
the hidden tax. 


DEPEWOS ON PRODUCTIVITY 


R. C. Coscrove, vice-president and 
general manager, The Crosley Corp.: 

Basically it is impossible to pay 
48 hours’ wages for 40 hours’ work, 
unless the productivity of the individ- 
ual worker increases substantially. 
More important than the actual wages 
is the production that results as a con- 
sequence of the wages. If we have a 
high productivity of the individual 
worker, then in terms of the cost the 
production may still be high. Wages 
are paid for results and any wages are 
too high if an individual is not pro- 
ductive, or only partially productive. 


WOULDN'T BENEFIT WORKERS 


W. J. Boos, president, Walk-Easy 
Foot Rest Mfg. Co.: 

No. Higher unit production cost will 
necessarily result in higher consumer 
prices, which would nullify any sup- 
posed benefits to workers. The increase 
in prices would give to the upward 
inflationary spiral an impetus which 
could easily reach the panic stage and 
prove disastrous to all. Wages should 
increase or decrease gradually in pro- 
portion to the gradual increase or de- 
crease in the cost of living index. 


LOSSES WOULD RESULT 


J. W. MarsHALt, president, Nation- 
al Vulcanized Fibre Co.: 

No. Labor costs on a number of 
our items are a very large percentage 
of total cost and paying 48 hours’ time 
for 40 hours’ work would increase 
costs to such an extent that material 
made in these departments would be 
made at an actual loss. This is all the 
more sure because overhead charges 
are likely to be higher due to smaller 
average production than we are hav- 
ing during the war period. 

* 
‘More replies will appear 


in following issues. 
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YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 
BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


Worried investors write from many 


parts of America, asking where they may ' 


find my “Stock Market Comments,” that 
were syndicated nationally on financial 
pages under the heading, “ROYSTONE 
SAYS.” 

We are pleased to say that these in- 
vestment analyses are now published in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

We are told, after publishing these 
comments a long time, that our column 
contained better market advice than was 
given by paid services at any price, any- 
where. However, profiting the public did 
not profit us. Many years of accuracy 
had built us pre-eminent recognition for 
long term reliability. Consequently, our 
newspaper followers soon realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely elim- 
inates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
at last, thanks to an accidental discovery, 
made while evaluating fundamental fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Indus- 
try Theory, we are enabled to detect the 
difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit, on balance. Unfor- 
tunately the investor and trader are 
equally the victims of psychological dis- 
tortions. Following popular sentiment, 
they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they 
should buy. To protect clients against 
these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our American economy where 
our weekly findings should be instru- 
mental in saving and building fortunes 
for our clients. In fact, it is our firm 
opinion that never before since 1929 has 
the investor been in such great peril. 
Yet, at the same time he faces a life- 
time opportunity for individual fortune 
building through intelligent watchful 
waiting. 

We expect a drastic deflation to be 
followed by a boom lasting many years. 
To be caught in the deflation means ruin. 
To be prepared, to know what to accu- 
mulate, at the long-term-bargain-bottom, 
means grasping the opportunity of gener- 
ations. 

In these weekly bulletins we shall also 
attempt to indicate the important trading 
swings. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points 
are absolutely essential to the investor. 
Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. 
That is why waiting and watching has 
resulted in building up most of the large 
fortunes made in Wall Street. It would 
require page after page of space to re- 
print the many letters of appreciation of 
this now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data-and a gen- 
eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow” sent 

complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 

Says: “The most compact economic 
philosophy I have ever read.” 





they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from Wall Street emotionalism. 

Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created our Contact 
Service to replace our newspaper com- 
ments. The annual fee (for 52 weeks), 
for the present, is only twenty-five dol- 
lars, or five dollars for advice covering 
the next seven weeks of the current 
critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to all our clients from coast to coast, 
including those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading guidance. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated my “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says...” is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
tiusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 

eseen all the important market changes. 

“The value of our ‘Roystone Says... .’ 
is in the fact that the writer is not afraid 
to say what he thinks, and he is usually, 
indeed, almost invariably right. 

“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
market diagnostician among the many 
good Wall Street technicians.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in Wall Street. When you send check, be 
sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
our famous 27 Safety-Rules for Investors 
and traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest 
Hills 31, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931). Consultation appointments $25. 











LONG WAY 
TO GO 


— before the crest of this major Bull Mar- 
ket is reached. The vital question con- 
fronting investors is not how long or how 
high the market will go 

but how to avoid the costly experience 

of buying stocks that will fail to par- 

ticipate in the dynamic moves ahead. 
By concentrating on the Gartley supervised lists 
of stocks you can be sure that your invested 
capital will benefit. Each issue of the GARTLEY 
FORECAST gives you a clear-cut analysis of the 
basic factors at work shaping the trend and de- 
termining the stocks to be favorably affected. 


WHAT ACTION TO 
TAKE NOW 


Certain stocks in the regular Gartley supervised 
lists are still cheap, although not all low in price. 
Some of these current bargains are in the list of 
18 dynamic preferreds, some in the 22 low-priced 
common stock group, some in the postwar group 
and others in the regular traders group. Each and 
every stock in these groups has current buy, hold, 
sell recommendations. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Current issues (containing all 
the above valuable features) plus the next 5 issues, which 
will cover what may well prove to be one of the most 
dynamic five weeks the market may experience for 8 
Demy time 80 CUED .n Seccc ced secccdcocesccccs $3 2 


H. M. GARTLEY, inc., 76 William St., N.Y.C. 








WHAT Would you like to 

check your invest- 

INVESTMENT ‘se rns 

that of Babson’s? 

vertisement, send it 

9 to us with a list 

NOW: own. We'll tell you 

whether our strategy is to Hold or Switch. 
BABSON’S REPORTS 

Incorporated 


POLICY If so, clip this ad- 

of 7 securities you 

No cost or obligation. Write Dept. F-25. 
BABSON PARK 57, MASS. 

















Gree Acquaintance’ Folio 


Securit 
233 CHARTS 


For better-informed 
investors accustomed 
to making their own 
decisions, these charts 
area valuable precision 
instrument. They vis- 
ualize 18-months’ 
PRICE trends of 233 
leading listed stocks, 
each drawn on its own 
individual chartagainst 
a background of 
EARNINGS and DIVIDENDS, picturing at a 
glance vital market information and facili- 
tating quick comparison of essential facts. 
Write Dept. FM-15 for FREE sample copy 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. 




















Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS |- 


FEBRUARY’S total trading volume on 
stock exchange topped all months back 
to September, 1939, month European 
War began. Also, February’s gain of 
6.73 points in industrial avérage 
eclipsed all months in same period ex- 
cept June, 1944, when net rise was 
7.14 points. Latest upswing has carried 
industrials to highest levels since 1937, 
thereby paralleling earlier perform- 
ance of railroad average. 

Wartime bull market has now en- 
tered its 35th month, composite aver- 
ages having established low point in 
April, 1942. Despite prolonged rise, 
market appears to stand on unusually 
solid foundation, repeated corrective 
setbacks having served to adjust list 
as time progressed. Bulk of new buy- 
ing has been on an outright (cash) 
basis. Moreover, with new margin 
rules restricting still further borrowing 
of money on low-priced issues, the 
internal condition of the market must 





be regarded as highly encouraging. 

Basic economic forces continue 
working toward increased “values” for 
common equities. These forces include: 
(1) Shrinking value of dollar, due to 
war-inflation; (2) necessity for contin- 
ued easy-money policy by Government; 
(3) corporate earnings after taxes 
surpassing pre-war average levels; 
(4) high yields available on good 
stocks, and dividend rates trending 
upward; (5) corporate financial posi- 
tion strongest on record, with total 


_ working capital doubling in past five 


years; (6) enormous idle funds seek- 
ing employment. 

Under all these circumstances, un- 
willingness of stockholders to ex- 
change their shares for cash, except at 
mounting prices, is easily understood. 

Expansion of demand is anticipated, 
particularly in stocks representing 
equities in natural resources, such as 
ore, coal, oil, natural gas, land. 





The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


A dividend for the first quarter of 1945 of 
seventy-five cents per share on $25 par common 
stock will be paid April 2, 1945, to stockholders 
of record at close of business March 8, 1945. 
Transfer books will not close. 


H. F. Lohmeyer, Secretary 
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Investment Pointers 


Stocks With Possibilities 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


GIVE herewith data regarding 
| some stocks recently appearing in 
my recommended list: 

ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE is one of 
the largest domestic chemical manufac- 
turers. It is a first-class company. 
Capitalization, 2,214,000 shares; no 
funded debt. Present dividend, $6. 
The company has a large investment 
portfolio consisting of U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, Air Reduction stock, U. S. 
Steel common, Owens Illinois Glass, 
American Viscose, American Light & 
Traction preferred, and others. I be- 
lieve the post-war outlook is excellent, 
that the stock will do very well. Pres- 
ent price, $164. 


AMERICAN CaN is the dominant fac- 
tor in the metal container industry. 
Finances are very strong. Earnings the 
last three years have averaged about 
$4.25. Present dividend, $3. The stock 
has done very little for a long while 
and should soon begin to discount its 
excellent peace prospects. Price, around 
$93. 


Bascock & WiILcox is a leading 
manufacturer of boilers and equip- 
ment for utilities, marine and heavy 
general industrial installations, and all 
types of tubes for boilers and indus- 
trial uses. Capitalization, 672,000 
shares; no funded debt. Working 
capital equals the price of the stock, 
$34. Dividend, $1.50. Large business 
should lie ahead in the post-war peri- 
od. The stock looks cheap. 


CELANESE is one of the largest and 
most aggressive factors in the rayon 
field. It is generally expected that the 
post-war demand for rayon products 
will be very large. The company may 
earn $7 to $8 a share. The stock 
ranged in the 30’s during the last two 
years and has recently advanced to 
$43. I believe purchasers will do well. 


CLuetT, PEaBopy is a leading man- 
ufacturer of men’s shirts and other 
lines of men’s wear. The “Arrow” 
products are well known. At the close 
of 1944 the company had $22,000,000 
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current assets, with current liabilities 
of only $3,000,000. Earnings last 
year were $2.51 a share. Dividend, $2. 
There should be a very large post- 
war demand for the company’s prod- 
ucts. The stock has moved in a narrow 
range for two years, between $34 and 


$40 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST is 
the largest instalment finance com- 
pany. Financing of automobiles nor- 
mally has been the principal activity, 
but the company has obtained diversi- 
fication through textile factoring, 
financing the sale of consumer durable 
goods, financing of machinery sales 
and other credit operations. When the 
manufacture of automobiles is 1e- 
sumed, this company’s business and 
earnings should sharply increase and 
the dividend be restored to $4, At $45 
it is selling at half its previous bull 
market peak, $91 in 1936. This stock 
presents an excellent opportunity to ac- 
quire a high-grade stock investment at 
a low price. I have previously recom- 
mended it at lower levels. 


Lippy, McNerLu & Lipsy is one of 
the largest and most diversified food 
packers. Finances are strong; net 
working capital, about $7 a share. 
Price, around 9. Dividend, $.50. This 
stock seems a good speculation in a 
low-priced field. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on.the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


* 


Congratulations 


Dr. Frank M. Surface has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey). 

Burl S. Watson has been elected a 
vice-president, Ernest H. Johnston, 
treasurer; Erle G. Christian, secre- 
tary; and Chester E. Weger, controller, 
of Cities Service Co. 

William H. Colvin Jr. has been 
elected president of Crucible Steel Co. 
of America, succeeding Joseph H. Cal- 
lan, who becomes chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 





JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
ment adviser, makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office. 





Transactions for his customers are 
made through us. 





REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York and other leading 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
120 Broadway 1500 Walnut Street 


Other New York City Offices: 
Empire State Bidg. Sherry Netherland Hotel 


Branch Offices: 


Allentown, Pa. Lancaster, Pa. Pottsville, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. York, Pa. East Orange, N. J. 
Morristown, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. 














IS THIS 
THE TOP? 


Extreme pressure is _ being 
brought to bear on today’s mar- 
ket BOTH WAYS. Many 
factors, some relatively new in 
this primary uptrend, will de- 
termine whether or not there 
will be a further rise in stock 
prices. Certain of our studies, 
however, cause us to take a 
definite directional position per- 
haps contrary to many prevail- 
ing opinions. 

New readers may obtain a 
hedge-free discussion of the 
present status of the market and 
its outlook from here on; plus 
charts and analyses on three 
promising equities ; plus the next 
three Bulletin Releases, on re- 
 - fae $20 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Div. F-315, Third National Bank Bidg. 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 











pers, 
& COMPANY 
Witmincton, Detaware: February 19, 1945 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.1234 a share on’ the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable April 25, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
April 10, 1945; also $1.25 a share, as the first 
‘4nterim” dividend for 1945, on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable March 14, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on February 26, 1945, 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 





Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


HAT I am concerned about in 
this fast-moving world in a 
time of crises, both in foreign 
and domestic affairs, is not so much a 
program as a spirit of approach, not 
so much a mind as a heart. A program 
lives today and dies tomorrow. A mind, 
if it be open, may change with each 
new day, but the spirit and the heart 


are as unchanging as the tides. 
—Owen D. Younc. 


Failures are divided into two classes 
—those who thought and never did, 
and those who did and never thought. 

—Joun CHARLES SALAK. 


My young partners do the work and 

I do the laughing and I recommend 
to you the thought that there is little 
success where there is little laughing. 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Head knowledge is good, but heart 
knowledge is indispensable. The train- 
ing of the hands and feet must be 
added to make a rounded education. 
We must all learn these days to be- 
come spiritual pioneers if we would 
save the world from chaos. 


—E. V. Hammonp. 


Those who watch the clock at 20 
are watchmen at 60. 
—EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE. 


No other way of life so much as de- 
mocracy calls for intelligence, charac- 
ter and moral responsibility inside the 
citizen. —Harry EMERSON FospIcK. 


Undertake something that is diff- 
cult; it will do you good. Unless you 
try to do something beyond what you 
have already mastered, you will never 
grow. —Ronatp E. Osporn. 


Men should always pray, and never 
lose heart or give up. For when a 
man seeks definitely, expectantly and 
perseveringly to know and to do the 
will of God, his prayer will be an- 
swered, and he will know that God 
goes with him wherever he may be. 

—Joun B. Wattuovr, D.D. 
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Each thought that is welcomed and 
recorded is a nest egg, by the side of 
which more will be laid—THoreau. 


Relaxation — or rest — is absolutely 
essential to the right working of this 
body of ours, and the mind as well. 
But the cry from so many is: “But J 
am too busy. I have no time for relaxa- 
tion.” But people take time out to go 
to bed when they are ill—and we all 
have to take time out to die! Why not 
then take time out to live? . . . Let us 
take time to reflect, to seriously think, 
and in relaxation determine upon a 
better way of life. 

—GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMs. 


Do not let yourself be tainted with 
a barren skepticism. —Louts PAsTEuR. 


Many persons wonder why they don’t 
amount to more than they do, have 
good stuff in them, energetic, persever- 
ing, and have ample opportunities. It 
is all a case of trimming the useless 
branches and throwing the whole force 
of power into the development of 
something that counts. 

—W. J. Jounston. 


There is no better ballast for keep- 
ing the mind steady on its keel, and 
saving it from all risk of crankiness, 
than business. —LowELL. 


The more you learn what to do with 
yourself, and the more you do for 
others, the more you will learn to en- 
joy the abundant life. 

—-Wn. J. H. Borercker. 





A TEXT 


He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do 
also. —Joun 14:12. 


Sent in by A. Gruenewald, Rich- 
mond Heights, Mo. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 














What is a minority? The chosen 
heroes of this earth have been in g 
minority. There is not a social, politi. 
cal, or religious privilege that you en. 
joy today that was not bought for you 
by the blood and tears and patient 
suffering of the minority. It is the 
minority that have stood in the van 
of every moral conflict, and achieved 
all that is noble in the history of the 
world. _—JoHn BALLANTINE Goucu. 


A man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, or what’s heaven for? 
—RosBert Brownine, 


Keep the faculty of effort alive in 
you by a little gratuitous exercise every 
day. —WittuaM James. 


Keep moving on the job; there are 
lots of fellows below you that want to 
come up. If you don’t go ahead, they’ll 
go around you. 

—Fort Wort Rotocraps. 


I have found that most people are 
about as happy as they make up their 
minds to be. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Dishonesty is never an accident. 
Good men, like good women, can see 
temptation when they meet it. 

—Tue Rorarmny. 


That which thy fathers bequest to 
thee, earn it anew if thou wouldst pos- 
sess it. —GOETHE. 


Words may show a man’s wit but 
actions his meaning. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Faith is not trying to believe some- 
thing regardless of the evidence: Faith 
is daring to do, something regardless 
of the consequences. 

—SHERWOoD Eppy. 


If wrinkles must be written upon our 
brows, let them not be written upon 
the heart. The spirit should not grow 
old. _ —James A. GARFIELD. 


The man who cannot believe in 
himself cannot believe in anything 
else. The basis of all integrity and 
character is whatever faith we have in 
our own integrity. —Roy L. Smir#. 


He who is taught to live upon little 
owes more to his father’s wisdom than 
he who has a great deal left him does 
to his father’s care——WILLIAM PENN. 
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“The people of North Carolina are fully 
conscious of the fact that the Southland is 
the new frontier of opportunity. The Tar- 
heel State believes in its future, and in the 
future of this country. Our doors are wide 
open to new industry and agriculture — to 
everyone, who is prepared to lend an aggres- 
sive hand to the full development of the 
State's great possibilities.”’ 


TeGugg Chir 


R. Gregg Cherry 
Governor of North Carolina 


Three hundred and sixty years ago the first 
Englishmen landed on Roanoke Island, and 


* in this colony was born the first white child 


in America, all within the borders of North 
Carolina. They disappeared=—to become 
known as the famed ‘‘Lost Colony"’ of the 
Roanoke. 

On the sand dunes of Kill Devil Hill at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., the first airplane flight 
in history was made by the Wright Brothers 
in 1903. 
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RAILWAY 


FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 























orth Carolina 


North Carolina occupies a strong, leading position in the 
ever increasing development and progress of the South. Tex- 
tile products, furniture, tobacco, cotton goods, and knit goods, 
agricultural and dairy products are among the Tarheel State’s 
leading industries. Ample raw materials and resources are 
available for new industries, including plastics and ceramics. 
Clay, mica, talc, stone, felspar, gold, sand, gravel, kyanite, 
aluminum, asbestos, copper, precious stones, manganese, and 
lead are available. 


Well located sites for industries are abundant. There is 
plenty of power and water for commercial uses. Labor is 
adaptable and intelligent. Climate is mild. Seaside and 
mountain resorts and parks, deep sea fishing, and game add to 
recreation opportunities. The Great Smokies lend scenic 
attraction in Western North Carolina. 


Productive areas of North Carolina are served by the Norfolk 
and Western, with rails extending from Southern connections 
through Winston-Salem, N. C., and Roanoke, Va., and Durham, 
N. C., and Lynchburg, Va. — and points North, East and West. 

North Carolina’s favorable location, and her other essen- 
tials to sound industrial and agricultural growth, hold for the 
state a future of far reaching progress, in which the Norfolk 
and Western is proud to have a substantial part. 





For comprehensive information about this up and coming 
Commonwealth, write: Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke 17, Va. 
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